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ADVERTISEMENT: 


Th E following obſervations on Italy, 
and on Italian manners, occurred in the 
courſe of the ſame Tour in which thoſe 
contained in a book lately publiſhed, en- 

titled, AI View of Society and Manners in 

France, Switzerland, and Germany, were 
made. All who have read that book will 

perceive, at firſt ſight, that the preſent 

work is a continuation of the former; but 

to thoſe who have not, it was thought 
neceſſary to account for the abrupt manner 

in which the following Letters begin. 


Clarges-ſtreet, 
December 14, 1780. 
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H AVING. left Vienna, we W e 0 


the Duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, 
to Venice. N otwithſtanding the mountainous 


* 


nature of thoſe countries, the roads are remark- 


ably good. They were formed originally at a 
vaſt expence of labour to the inhabitants, but in 
ſuch a durable manner, that it requires no great 
trouble to keep them in repair, to which all ne- 
ceſſary attention ſeems to be paid. Some of the 
mountains are covered with wood, but more ge- 


nerally they are quite bare. Among them are 
JP many fields and vallies, fit for n and the 
Vor. I. B 


oy 


| tance), by what road the original 
decided by ſome, 
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t et grain a tot theſe rallies are 1. 


markably fertile, particularly in the Duchy of 


Carnialz., The bowels of the earth abound in 
lead, copper, and iron. Stirian Reel is reckon- 
ed excellent; and the little town of Idra, in 
Carniola, is famous for the quickſilver mines in 


its e 


It has been a matter | of 3 HOVER 


the learned (for the learned diſpute about many 


things which the ignorant think of little impor- 
inhabitants 
came, who firſt 5 Italy? And it has been 
at they muſt have entered 
by this very country of Carniola. Theſe gen- 
tlemen lay it down as an axiom, that the firſt in- 


5 habitants of every country in the world, that is 


not an iſland, muſt have come by land, and not 
by ſea, on account of the ignorance of the early 


inhabitants of the earth in the art of navigation; 


but Italy being a a peninſula, the only way to 


enter it by land, is at ſome part of the iſthmus. 
by which it is joined to the reſt of Europe. The 


Alps form great part of that iſthmus, and in the 


early ages, would exclude ſtrangers as effectually 
as the ſea. The eaſieſt, ſhorteſt, and only poſ- 5 
ſible Way of avoiding ſeas and: mountains, in 


entering Italy, is by the Duchy of Carniola and 


Fu, Ergo, they came that way. re i 


In ieee We preceding demonſtra- . 
tion, others aſſert, that the firſt inhabitants came 


in ſlups from Greece; and others have had the 
boldneſs to affirm, that Italy had as good a right 
as any other country to have inhabitants of its 

| own original production, without ng * ö 
Lo _ vagrants . be | 


1 thought! it right to. give 15 the opinion of 
the learned on. this country, becauſe it is not in 
my power to .deſcribe it from my own obſerva- 
tion; for we paſſed through thoſe Duchies with- 


nn which: Dales all deferigtion. 


The inns are 2s Andes the reads ns 
for which reaſon we choſe to ſleep on the latter 
rather than on the former, and actually travelled. 

five days and nights, without ſtopping any lon- . 
ger than was r to e horſes. 


This inethod of travelling, e agreeable, : 


and improving it may be in other reſpects, is b; 


no means calculated to give one the moſt perfect 
and laſting idea of the face of a country, or 
of the manners and characters of the inhahi- N 
tants; and therefore I hope you will 110 nin | 
upon an exact account of *. 


44 Among | 3 5 3 docks. our uninter- 
rupted and expeditious movement prevented us 
from obſerving with due attention, was the town 
of Gratz, the capital of Stiria, through which 
we 3 paſſed in Ws middle; of- the 


night-- 55 
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I did not regret this on account of the regu- 
larity of the ſtreets, the venerable aſpect of the 
churches, the ſublime ſite of the caſtle, and other 
things which we had heard extolled ; but ſolely 


becauſe we had not an opportunity of viſiting 


the ſhrine of St. Allan, a native of England, 
who formerly -was a Dominican Monk of a con- 
vent in this town, and in high favour with the 


Virgin Mary, of which the gave him ſome 
proofs as ſtrong as they were extraordinary. 


Amongſt other marks of her regarò, ſhe uſed to 
comfort him with milk from her breaſts. This, 


to be ſure, is a mark of affection ſeldom beſtow- 


ed upon favourites above a year old, and will, I 
dare ſay, ſurpriſe you a good deal. There is no 


great danger, however, that an example of this 
kind ſhould ſpread among virgins. Of the fact 


in the preſent inſtance there can be no doubt; for 


it is recorded in an inſcription underneath a por- 


trait of the Saint, which is carefully preſerved 
in the Dominican convent of this city. We 


continued our journey, in the full reſolution of 
Teaching Venice before we indulged in any other 


bed than the poſt-chaiſe ; but were obliged to 
ſtop ſhort on a ſudden for want of horſes, at a 
ſmall town called Wipach, bordering on the 
_—_ of Goritia, i in Connie, 


Before ſetting out from Venda, we had been 
informed, that the Archduke and his Princeſs 
were above to return to Milan; for which rea- 


| fon we thought it adviſcable to remain at 
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| Vienna eight days after their departure, to vroid 
the inconvenience which might ariſe from a de- 
ficiency of — on ſuch an en wen 
| road. * | 


Pp 


© Haring taken our 8 with lo much fore- 
ſight, we little expected, when we actually did 
= ſet out, to meet. with any W in our Progreſs. 


The Archduke and his Ducheſs, however, 
had thought proper to go out of the direct road 
as far as Trieſte, to view the late improvements 
of that town, whoſe commerce is greatly encou- 
raged and protected by the Emperor; and re- 
maining there a few days, all the poſt-horſes 
which had been aſſembled to carry them to 
Trieſte; were kept in the poſt-houſes for their 
uſe; conſequently we found none at Wipach. 
It began to grow dark when we arrived; the 
Poſt-maſter was ſmoaking his pipe at the Joor. 
As ſoon as the chaiſe ſtopped, we called to him 
to get the horſes without loſs of time; for, I 
added, with a tone of importance, that we could 
not poſſibly ſtay a moment. To this he replied 
coolly, that fince we were in ſo very great a hur- 
ry, he ſhould not attempt to detain us, but that 
he had no horſes to carry us on. I aſked, how 
ſoon they could be got. - He anſwered, when 


they returned from attending the Archduke ;_ 


but whether that would be the next day, the 
following, or a day or to o after, he could not 


5 tell. 


% 
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It appeared a great hardſhip to be ſtopped 
ſhort, ſo unexpectedly, at a little paltry inn, 
and we agreed that nothing could have happened 
more unfortunately. After a few haſty ejacula- 
tions, which regarded the poſting eſtabliſhment, 
and the Lords of Police of this country, we re- 
ſolved to make a virtue of neceſſity, and bear our 
mufortunes with. firmneſs and equanimity. 


AK we ſtepped out of the chaiſe, I ordered the 
Foſt- maſter, therefore, to get ready beds, a good 
5 ſupper, and ſome of his beſt wine. Inſtead of 
receiving theſe injunctions with marks of ſatis- 
faction, as I expeed, he anſwered without 
emotion, that he had no wine but for his own 

drinking; that he never gave ſuppers to any but 
his own family; and that he had no bed, except 
that which he himfelf, his wife, and his child 
occupied, which could not mags hold 1550 more 
than them e at a time. | 


K had not kitherto derte thi this i man's 
houſe was not an inn: as ſoon as I was undeceiv- 
ed, T begged he would inform us where the inn 
was. He pointed with his pipe to a ſmall houſe 
on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet. fr pains 


| There we were told, that all the vickuals in 
the houſe were already devoured—three or four 
gueſts were in every ſpare room—the family go- 
ing to bed—and' they could not poſſibly receive 
any more company. We had nearly the fame. 
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; Tue ou \ of Wipach: is f A Cerita, chat 

no. travellers, except thoſe of the meaneſt kind, 

ever think of ſtopping at the former; and there- 

fore the inhabitants have no idea of n pre- 
| e for other e | IT al 


e this Hilerimna I denne to our Eb ene 
who was ſtill ſmoaking his pipe before the door. 
I informed him of our bad ſucceſs, and, in a 
more ſoothing tone of voice than that in which I 
had formerly addreſſed him, begged to know how 
ve were to diſpoſe of ourſelves that night. He 
replied, with admirable compoſure, that was more 
than he could tell; but as the horſes were ex- 
pected in a few days, if T ſhould ſend him word 
where we were to be found, he would take care 
to let us know the moment they ſhould be ready: 
in the mean time, as it began to rain, and the 
evening was exceedingly cold, he wiſhed us a 
very good night. 80 ſaying, he went into the 
houſe, ſhutting and WY * door per Care- 
"oy after him. 


No philoſopher, ancient'or Weder, ever up- 
ported the diſtreſſes of others with more * 
HF than this man. 


ane 


cupied by a widow d her children. As ſoon 


* 
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We were now fully convinced, that to be un- 
* the neceſſity of remaining all night at an 
inn, when they incline to proceed on their j jour- 
ney, is not the moſt unfortunate thing that can 
befal travellers, and would have now been hap- 
py in that ſituation which we had conſidered 
with horror an hour 0 or two before. I; 


10 this forlorn ds I turned to an 5 
ſervant of the Duke of H 's, a ſhrewd 


fellow, who ſeldom wanted a EP in times 


of difficulty. He ſeemed, however, a little 
nonpluſſed on the preſent emergency; he ſtood 
ſhrugging his ſhoulders, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. At length, ſtarting, as if he had 


that inſtant awaked, he muttered, | Cent ore 


di maniconia non pangano un quattrino di de- 


bito;“ % A hundred hours of vexation will not 
pay one farthing of de and then walked 


n with an air not ay devoid of on 


71 attended bim, WEIS: 1 AN upon hs 


| 15 expectations were founded. We came to a 
convent of Monks, and got admittance; the 
Italian called for the Superior, and told him, in 


a few words, our condition. The venerable 
old man heard him with an air of benevolence ; 


he expreſſed ſorrow at the treatment we had re- 
ceived, and, deſiring me to accompany him, 


ſaid he would endeavour to find us lodgings. 
He conducted us to a poor looking houſe, oc- 


\ 
od 
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as the good Monk had mentioned our caſe, | 
ſhe ſaid we ſhould: be moſt, welcome to ſuch 
entertainment as ſhe could afford. We had 
an excellent ſupper of ſour krout, andi ſallad. 
I ſhall never forget it. I found her wine 


5 excellent, and her beds delightful; the good 


Monk ſeemed to enjoy the ſatisfaction we 
expreſſed, and poſitively refuſed to accept of 


any other recompence for his trouble. 


Had we found the maſk elegant inn, 5 the 
moſt luxurious ſupper at our arrival, we might 
poſſibly have ſpent the evening in repining at 
being diſappointed in poſt-harſes ; but the 
| dread of ſo ſmall. a misfortune as paſſing the 
night ſupperleſs in. the ſtreets, reconciled us at 


once to the widow's- hovel, and made us happy 


with her homely fare ;. ſo-neceflary-is a certain 


portion of hardſhips or difficulties. for giving 


a zeſt to enjoyment. Without them, the com- 
forts of life are apt to become inſipid; and we 
ſee that the people who independent of any 
effort of their own, have every enjoyment at 
their command, are, perhaps, of all mankind, 
thoſe who have the leaſt enjoyment. i 


- The . as we underſtood in'the-morn-- 
ing, had fat up all night with her- family, 
that we might be aecommodated with beds. She- 
had no reaſon to repent her hoſpitality. The 
poor woman's gratitude made her talk loudly of 
Bs 


— 
. 
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the D=— of Howl 's generoſity ; which com- 
ing to the ears of the Poſt-maſter, induced him 
to make an effort to get the chaiſes dragged on 
to Goritia, woes er n edfagel 
poſt-horſes. 993 . 


f 


This was perform 4s "wy eee EY 
two oxen, ie were relieved in the moſt 
mountainous part of the road by buffalos. There 
is a breed of theſe animals in this country; 
1 ſtrong, hardy, and docile, and found 
| preferable to either horſes or men for 1 
190 in oe IN 


© When we ai at Goritia, 1 we . the 
' inhabitants in their holiday dreſſes, at the win- 
dos, and in the ſtreets, waiting with impa- 
tience for a fight of the Grand Duke and 
Ducheſs. Having applied at the poſt-houſe for 
horſes, we were informed that none could be 
granted, all being retained for the aecommo- 
dation of his Highneſs. I could not help 
remarking to the D— of H, that Dukes 
ſeemed to be in a very different PR 
from prophets in their own countries. 2 


| Things turned out Ph. NOS. bod angon 
to expect. Their Highneſſes arrived in the 
evening; and as they did not propoſe to leave 
Goritia till next morning, the Archduke had 
the politeneſs to give orders that the D— of 
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H-—— aaa have what. horſes he wanted i 
from the poſt-houſes. Lhe dl £202 4 


We ſet out zamelistely, and arrived at the 
next ſtage between one and two in the morn- 
ing. In that part of the world, raiſing the 

people at midnight, and harneſſing the horſes 
for two carriages, takes up, at leaſt, as much 
time as driving two ſtages in ſome parts of 
England. Juſt as we were going out of the 
poſt-houſe court, the Archduke's butler and 
cook arrived; they were going forward, as 


uſual, to prepare fupper, &c. at the inn where: 
their Highneſſes intended to lie. They knew 
that the horſes were all retained for tlieir 
maſter, but had not heard of the particular 
order in faour of the D— of H———. See- 
ing ten Kurſes geing to ee they exclaimed 
with the venigeance ef che whole howſs: of * 
| Auſtria through all its branches, if he ſhould 
permit a ſingle horſe to leave the poſt-houſe tin 
che Archduke and his ſuite had paſſed. 


The! nanny] qnviiflad sst theſe theeats, FREY 
the poltitions to diſmount, and put up the 
Horſes. This mandate was by no means agree 
able to the D— of H —; and the Poſt» 
maſter's fear of the indignation of the Impe- 
rial family, was that inſtant loſt in a danger 
| eee e face, u 
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ed the potions to ative, ON. 
The next d 0 was * 4 ſmall t town in the 
. State, where xe found that orders 


had come from Venice to the ſame effect with 
thoſe received at the different ſtages we had 


already paſt. The D— of Hs Italian 
© ſervant thought it would fave time to make us 


© paſs for part of the company to which theſe 
orders related he ordered horſes in the name 
of the Grand Duke, and was inſtantly obeyed 


ut the butler and cook arriving ſoon after, 


told a different tale. Couriers were diſpatched, 


one of whom | 
of the magiſtrates, ordered the poſtillions to 


drive back, for we. were a gang of impoſtures, 
who had no, connection with the Grand Duke. | 


The fame arguments, however, which had fo 
good an effect on the German Poſt-maſter, pre- 


vailed alſo on the courier to be e — 


poſtillions to proceed. . * 
It was midnight before we arrived at « Mee, 


night. Next morning we hired a boat, and in 
two We RR l. n 


city. . 


We have taken very delightful apartments 1 
an inn, on the ſide of the great canal They 


us, and, in the name 


Fl 
"xv 


2 ſmall town on the banks of the Lagune, five 
: miles from Venice, where we remained all 
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had been juſt quitted by his Royal Higlineſs the | 
Duke of Glouceſter, who is at preſent at Padua. 
Thus at length we arrived in Italy— _ 


per varios ca ſus, & tot diſcrimina rerum. 


Thro' various hazards, and many croſs events. 
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Venice. 


0 n Few days after our det at Vail we 


met the Archduke and Ducheſs, at the houſe. 
of the Imperial Ambaſſador. They were highly 


entertained with the hiſtory of their cook and 


butler, which I gaye them at full en, 


The company conſiſted entirely of foreigners, 
the Venetian nobility never viſiting in the houſes 


; Pf {tf 


12 


| Among other Enid was the ſon of the 


7 Duke of Berwick. This young gentleman has 


lately allied himſelf to the family from which 


he is deſcended, by marrying the ſiſter of the 
Counteſs of Albany. I ſuppoſe you have heard 


that the Pretender now at Florence, has aff umed 


.  thetitleof Count e 


Next day the D— of H- - — accompanied 
the Archduke and Th to the arſenal. 


They were attended by a FONG Hou 0 3 


| ſenate. 


* 


— 6» ona of 
the ramparts / are many little watch<towers, 
where centinels are ſtationed. Like the arſenal 


dt Toulon, it is at once a dock-yard, and repo- 


fitory for naval and military ſtores. Here the 
Venetians build their ſhips, caft their cannon, 
make their cables, - ſails, anchors, &c. The 
arms are arranged here as in other places of the 
ſame kind, in large rooms divided into narrow 
walks by long walls of muſkets, pikes, and 
halberts. Every thing having been prepared 


before the Archduke and Ducheſs arrived, a 


cannon was caſt in their preſence. After this 
the company were conducted on board the 
Bucentaur, or veſſel in which the Doge is 
carried to eſpouſe the Adriatic. Here they 
were regaled with wine and ſweetmeats, the 
Venetian nobles doing the honours 5 the. 
entepiyinment. 46 | 


„ e e and 
never ben ent but for the eſpouſals. It is 
formed for containing a very numerous com- 
pany, is finely gilt and ornamented within, and 
loaded on the outſide with emblematical figures 

in ſculpture. This reflel e 1 ve 
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4 ſeaman' s eye Ho a heavy. broad - bottomed 
machine, „nch draws little water, and con- 
ſequently may be eaſily overſet in a gale of wind: 
Of this, however, there is no great danger, 
as two precautions are taken to prevent ſuch an 
aceident; one of which ſeems calculated to 
quiet the minds of believers, and the other to 
give conſidence to the moſt incredulous. The 

| firſt is uſed by the Patriarch, who, as ſoon as 
the veſſel is afloat, takes care to pour into the ſea * | 
ſome holy water, which is believed to have the 
virtue of preventing or allaying ſtorms. The 
ſecond is entruſted to the Admiral, who has the 
; diſcretionary power of poſtponing: the marriage 
ceremony, when the bride ſeems in the ſmalleſt 
de boiſterous. One of the virtues of the _ 
| 3 that of allaying OP is 1 this 
means: rendered e 18 


ffs 


"Dit whey the wenkar(s is ; quite foroarable; 
the ceremony is performed every . Aſcenſion 
Day. The 3 is announced in the morn- 
ing by the ringing of bells and firing of cannon. 
About mid-day the Doge, attended by a nume- 
rous party of the ſenate and clergy, goes on board 
the Bucentaur; the veſſel is rowed a little way 

into the ſea, accompanied by the ſplendid yachts 
of the foreign Ambaſſadors, the gondolas of the 
Venetian nobility, and an incredible number of 
' barks and gallies of every kind. Hymns are 
fung, and a band of muſic performs, while the 

pa ono and her eee ſlowly move 


«a 


6 ; 
r 
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, towards St. Lido, a ſmall iſland, two miles from 
Venice. Prayers are then ſaid ; after which the 
4 Doge drops 4 ring, of ho great: value, into the 
ſea, prõnouncing theſe worde Deſponfamus 
te, Mare, in ſignum veri perpetuique dominii. 

The ſea, like a modeſt bride, . afſents by her 

filence, and the marriage is deemed valid and 

ſecure to all intents and purpoſes. 


e it is, the time has been, when PR 25 
Doge had entire poſſeſſion of, and dominion 
over, his ſpouſe; but for a conſiderable time 
| paſt, her favours have been ſhared by ſeveral 
other lovers; or, according to that violent me- 
taphor of Otway's, 8 


| — no ; 
| Their Great Duke dale trembling in his palace, 
And ſees his wife, the Adriatic, plough'd | 
Like 9 whore, 1 e 


After viewing every thing i in the arſenal, the 
Archduke and Ducheſs, with all the company, 


= were invited on board ſome boats w ich had 


8 
8 wo I . 


been prepared for their reception. They were 
directly rowed to that part of the * from 
vhence there was the moſt advantageous view of 
Venice, a band of muſic performing all the 
time; while the ſailors, in two or three ſmall 
boats, were employed in fiſhing oyſters, which 
wy * and n to * . 


of this day had all the ad- 
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Venice. 


As ah h ot che dme ol ay of dls public 
 ſolewnities which draw ſtrangers to Venice, it is 
fortunate that we happen to be here with the 
-Archduke'and Duchefs. The great reſpect which 
chis ſtate is anxious of ſhewing the imperialfami- 
ly, has bronght many of the nobility to Venice, 
who would otherwiſe have been at their country 
ſeats on the continent, and has alſo given us op- 
portunities of ſeeing ſome things to more advan- 
tage than we could otherwiſe have done. 


I had the hodeur of attending their High- 
neſſes when they went to viſit the iſland of Mu- 
rano. This is about a mile from Venice, was 
formerly a very flouriſhing place, and ſtill boaſts 
ſome palaces which bear the marks of former 
magnifioence, though now in a ſtate of decay. 
The ifland is ſaid to contain 20, ooo inhabitants. 
The great manufactories of looking: glaſſes are 
the only inducements which ſtrangers have to vi- 
_ fit this place. I ſaw one very fine plate for a 
mirror, made in the prefence of the Archduke 
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_ ſeen at the Paris manufaQtory, yet it was 


much larger than I could have thought it in the 


power of human lungs to blow. Inſtead of be- 
ing caſt, as in France and England, the Murano 
mirrors are all blown in the manner of bottles. 


It is aſtoniſhing to ſee with what dexterity the 
 workman wields a long hollow cylinder of melted - 
glaſs, at the end end of an iron tube, which, 


when he has extended as much as poſſible, by 


blowing, and every other means his art ſuggeſts, 
he ſlits with a ſharp inſtrument, removing the 
two extremities from each other, and folding 
back the ſides: the cylinder now appears a large 


ſheet of glaſs, which being once more introdu- 
ced into ee is Org genes finiſh- 
plats. „ | 
This dons * ſerved al Europe 
with looking-glafſes; the quantity made here is 
Rill conſiderable; for although France and Eng- 
land, and ſome other countries, make their own 
mirrors, yet, by the natural progreſs of luxury, 
thoſe countries which till get their mirrors and 
other things from Murano, uſe a much-greater 
quantity now than formerly; fo that on the ſup- 
poſition that the Murano manufacturers have loſt 
three-fourths of their cuſtomers, they may ſtill 
retain half as much trade as they ever had. It 
is ſurpriſing that, inſtead of blowing, they do 
not adopt the method of caſting, which I ſhould 


think a much eaſier proceſs, and by which larger 


Plates may be made. e mirrors, an 


7 
A acts. 4444 


dat Venice, the D— of H- 
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infinite quantity of glaſs trinkets (margaritini as 


they are called) of all ſhapes and colours are made 


here. Women of the inferior ranks wear them 
as ornaments, and as roſaries; they alſo mould 


this ſubſtance into many various whimſical forms, 
by way of ornamental furniture to houſes and 
churches. In ſhort, there are glaſs baubles 
enough made here to bribe into ſlavery half the 
Ns wares of the coaſt wk Guinea. 3 


Since the departure of the Arch duke and 


Ducheſs, the D— of H- has paſſed his 


time moſtly in the houſes of the foreign Ambaſ- 
 ſadors, the beſt reſource e next to the thea- 


tres, for „ 


We were lately at a converſazione at the Spa- 


niſh Ambaſſador's; it might have paſſed for a 


pantomime entertainment. The Ambaſſador, 


his lady, and daughters, ſpeak no language but 


Spaniſh; and unfortunately this was underſtood 


by none of the company but the Duke of Ber- 


wick's ſon. Hearing that Mr: Montague reſided 


curioſity to wait on that extraordinary man. He 
met his grace at the ſtair-head, and led us 


through ſome apartments, furniſhed in the Ve- | 
nitian manner, into an inner room in quite a 


different ſtyle. There were no chairs, but he 


defired us to ſeat ourſelves on a ſopha, whilſt he 
placed himſelf on a cuſhion on the floor, with 


his legs croſſed in the Turkiſh faſhion. A young 


* 
\ 


has had the 
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e b 0 ſerved.us witcolſe. - 


After this collation fine aromatic 3 
brought, and burnt in a little filver veſſel. Mr. 
Montague held his noſe over the ſteam for ſome 


minutes, and ſnuffed up the perfume with pecu- 


liar ſatisfaction; he afterwards endeavoured to 
collect the ſmake with his hands, ſpreading and 
rubbing it carefully along his beard, which hung 


in hoary ringlets to his girdle. This manner of 


perfuming the beard ſeems more cleanly, and 
rather an improvement upon that uſed by the 
Jews in ancient times, as deſcribed in the 1 
tranſlated by Sternhold and Tn} 521 


— 


ru like tlie p precious ointment, that 
Was pour'd on Aaron's head, 0 
Which from the beard down to ts bre a 
Of his A W | 8 


Or, 28 the Scotch mandate a it: 155 


Like precious ointment on the head 
That down the beard did flow ; 
Even Aaron's beard, and to the ſkirts 


Did of his garments go. 


n Which of theſe verſions is preferable, I leave 5 
to critics in Hebrew and Engliſh poeſy to 
determine. I hope for the ſake of David's 
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reputation as = poet, that neither have- retained 
all the ſpirit of the original. We had a great deal 
of converſation with this venerable looking per- 
ſon, who is, to the laſt degree, acute, commu- 
nicative, and entertaining, and in whoſe dif- 
courſe and manners are blended the vivacity- of 
a Frenchman with the gravity of a Turk. We 
found him, however, wonderfully prejudiced in 
favour of the Turkiſh characters and manners, 
which he thinks infinitely preferable to the Eu- 
: her. 27 or thoſe of any other nation. en 


He deſeribes che Turks in enen as a ek 
of great ſenſe and integrity, the moſt hoſpitable, 
generous, and the happieſt 'of mankind. He 
talks of returning, as ſoon as poſſible to Egypt, 

which he paints as a perfect paradiſe; and 
thinks that, had it not been otherwiſe ordered 
for wiſe purpoſes, of which it does not become 
us to judge, the children of Iſrael would cer- 
tainly have choſen to remain where they were, 
and have endeavoured to drive the re to 
the land of Canaan. | 


Though Mr. "ROOTS hardly ever ſtirs a- 


5 broad, he returned the D— s viſit; and as we 


were not provided with cuſhions, he ſat, while 
he ſtaid, upon a ſopha, with his legs under him, 
as he had done at his own houſe. This poſture, 
by long habit, is now become the moſt agreeable 
to him, and he inſiſts on its being by far the 
moſt natural and convenient; > but, indeed, he 
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| ſeems to cheriſn the ſame opinion with 3 4 0 A * 


all the cuſtoms Which prevail among the Turks. 
I could not help mentioning one, which I ſuſ- 
pected would be thought both unnatural and in- 
convenient by at leaſt one half of the human 


race; that of the men being allowed to engroſs 


as many women as they can maintain, and con- 
fining them to the moſt inſipid of all lives, with- 
in their harams. No doubt,” replied he, 
c the women are all enemies to polygamy and 
« concubinage; and there 1s reaſon to imagine, 
“ that this averſion of theirs, joined to the 

“& great influence they have in all Chriſtian 

„ countries, has prevented Mahometaniſm from 
„ making any progreſs in Europe. The Turkiſh 


« men, on the other hand,” continued he, 


ec have an averſion to Chriftianicy, equal to 
ec that which the Chriſtian women have to the 
« religion of Mahomet : auricular confeſſion is 


« perfectly horrible to their imagination. No 


« Turk, of any delicacy, would ever allow his 


c wife, particularly if he had but one, to hold 
private conference with a man, on any pre- 
15 tert ever. 


confeſſion, could not be a. reaſon for the Turk's- 
« diflike to the Proteſtant religion. That is 
4 true,” ſaid he, but you have other tenets. 


'« in common with the Catholics, which ren- 


« ders your religion as odious as theirs. You 


cc forbid polygamy and concubinage, wh ich, in i 


1 f 0 that this averſion to auricular 


"9; ot the males . is er as 
Lan intolerable hardſhip. Beſides, the 
6 which your religion gives of heaven, is by 
«© means to their taſte. . If they believed your ac- 
e count, they would think it the moſt tireſome 
10 and comfortleſs place in the univerſe, and not 
one Turk among a thouſand would go to the 
« Chriſtian heaven if he had it in his choice. 
_« Laſtly, the Chriſtian: religion conſiders wo- 
© men, as creatures upon a level with men, and 
equally entitled to every enjoyment, both 
© here and hereafter. When the Turks are 
told this,” added he, © they are not ſurprized 
at being informed alſo, that women, in gene- 
ral, are better Chriſtians than men; but they 
cc are perfectly aſtoniſhed that an opinion, which 
© they think ſo contrary to common ſenſe, 
C ſhould ſubſiſt among the rational, that is to 
e ſay, the male part of Chriſtians. - It is im- 
cc poſlible,” added Mr. Montague, to drive it 
c. out of the head of a Muſſulman, that women 

cc are creatures of a ſubordinate ſpecies, created 
2 merely to comfort and amuſe men during 
« their journey through this vain world, but by 
c no means worthy of accompanying believers 
c to paradiſe, where females, of a nature far 
« ſuperior to women, wait with impatience to 
= receive all pious Muſſulmen into their arms.” 


— 


cc 


«c 


It is needleſs to relate to you any more of our 


converſation. A lady, to whom 1 was giving an 
Vor. I. 


Fd 
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could with difficulty allow me to proceed. thus 
farin my OY but, inte me with 


impatience, the! ſaid, ſhe was faced I could 


repeat all the nonſenſical, deteſtable, impious 
maxims of thoſe, odious Mahometans; and ſhe 
thought Mr. Montague ſhould be ſent back to 
Egypt, with his long beard, and not be allowed to 


propagate opinions, the bare mention of which, 
however reaſonable they might appear to Turks, 


ought not to be tolerated in a Chriſtian land. 
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Venice. 


. view — . at 3 little e 
ſrom the town, is mentioned by many travellers 
in terms of the higheſt admiration. I had been 
ſo often forewarned of the amazement with which 
1 ſhould. be ſtruck at firſt fight of this city, that 
when I actually did ſee it, I felt little or no 
amazement at all. You will behold, ſaid thoſe 
anticipators, a magnificent town, —or more fre- 
quently, to make the deeper impreſſion, they 
gave it in detail- Lou will behold, ſaid they, 
magnificent palaces, churches, towers and ſtee- 
ples, all ſtanding in the middle of the ſea. 
Well; this, unqueſtionably, is an uncommon 
ſcene; and there is no manner of doubt that a 
town, ſurrounded by water, is a very fine fight; 
but all the travellers that have exiſted ſince the 
days of Cain; will not convince me, that a town, 
ſurrounded by land, is not a much finer. Can 
there be any compariſon, in point of beauty, 
between the dull monotony of a watery ſurface, 
and the delightful variety of gardens, meadows, 
hills, and woods ? 


G2 


it muſt render it, in a much ſtronger 
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if the ſituation of Venice renders it leſs agree- 
able than another city, to behold at a nmr, | 


leſs agreeable to inhabit. For you — pleaſe to 
recollect, that, inſtead of walking or riding in 
the fields, and enjoying the fragrance of herbs, 
and the melody of birds; when you with to take 
the air here, yo muſt ſubmit to be paddled 
about, from morning to night, in a narrow boat, 
along dirty canals; or, if you don't like this, 
have one reſource more, which is, that of 
walking in St. Mark's Place. | 1 1 ; 5 If 4 
Theſe are the {races which" Venice la- 
bours under, with regard to ſituation; but it has 
other peculiarities, which, in the opinion of 
many, overbalance them, and render it, on To: 


* 155 TSF 12 


whole, an © Ia town. TS. 615 . 
rn 7475 
1 


Vents is laid to be built i in the TI : tink? ; "7 
it is built in the midſt of ſhallows, which ſtretch - 
for ſome miles from the ſhore, at the bottom of the 
| Adriatic Gulph. Though thoſe ſhallows, being 
now all covered with water, have the appear- 
ance of one great lake, yet they are called La- 
gune, or lakes, becauſe formerly, as it is ima- 
gined, there were ſeveral. . On falling on the 
Laguna, and looking to the bottom, many large 
hollows are to be ſeen, which at ſome former 
period, have, very poſſibly, been diſtinct lakes, 
though 1 „ all covered wien nn. 
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ebe water) they form one large lake, of 
depth. The intervals between thoſe 


unequa 
hollows, it is ſuppoſed, were little iſlands, and 


are now ſhallows, e Mk: aper; ae all wb 


e Ob: hes. vp 


-When n ee the — you come — 


1 a Said anck, marked by rows of ſtakes on each 


J.. which direct veſſels, of a certain burthen, 
to avoid the ſhallows, and keep in deeper water. 
Theſe ſhallows are a hetter defence to the city 
than the ſtrongeſt fortifications. On the ap- 
proach of an enemy's fleet, the Venetians have 


only to pull up their ſtakes, and the enemy can 
advange no farther. They are equally beyond 
FE 


the inſult of a land army, even in the midit 
winter; for the flux and reflux of the fea, and 


the mildneſs of the climate, prevent ſuch a 


ſtrength of ice as ee admit the en of an 


. chat way. a 


The (EY in which 17 5 1 is a kind of 
Pry inner gulph, ſeparated from the large one 
by ſome illands, at a few miles diſtance. Theſe 
iſlands, in a great meaſure, break the forte of 
the Adriatic ſtorms, before they reach the La- 
guna; yet, in very high winds, the navigation 
of the lake is dangerous to gondolas, and ſome- 


times the gondoleers do not truſt themſelves, 


even on the canals within the city. This is not 
ſo great. an inconvenieney to the inhabitants as 
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you may imagine; becauſe moſt of the hauſes 
have one door opening upon a canal, and another 
communicating with. the ſtreet; by means of. 


which, and of the bridges, you can go to almoſt 


any part of the town wy _ as well as om War 


ter. | <y ; . / 


The wb of: ie are eee at 
about 1 50,000,; the ſtreets, in general, are nar- 


now; ſo are the canals, except the grand canal; 
which is very broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe 


through the middle of the city. They tell you, 
there are ſeveral hundred bridges in Venice. 
What paſs under this name, however, are ſin- 


gle arches thrown over _ is he a : 
them paltry enough. & | 


The Rialto confiſts Aſo of a e ai, but 
a very noble one, and of marble. It is built 
acroſs the grand canal, near the middle, - where 
it is narroweſt. This celebrated arch is ninety 


- feet wide on the level of the canal, and twenty- | 


four feet high. Its beauty is impaired by two 


rows of booths, or ſhops, which are erected 


upon it, and divide its upper ſurfate into three 
narrow ſtreets. The view from the Rialto is 


_ equally lively and magnificent; the objects under 


your eye are the grand canal, covered with boats 


and gondolas, and flanked on each ſide with 
magnificent palaces, churches and ſpires; but 


this ſine proſpect is almoſt the only one in Ve- 
nice ; for except the Grand Canal, and the Ca- 
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nab Regio, all the others are narrow and mean; 
ſome of them have no keys; the water literally 
waſhes the walls of the houſes. When you ſail 
along thoſe wretched canals, you Me no one 
agreeable object to cheer the ſight; and the 
ſmell is overwhelmed with the ſtench which, at 


certain D n: from the Water. 
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Venice. 5 


A 8 the aby n view of + Venice I from 


the grand canal, ſo the only place where you can 
walk with eaſe and ſafety, is in the piazza, di 
St. Marco. This is a kind of irregular quadran- 
gle, formed by a number of buildings, all ſin- 
gular in their IB, and very different from each 
other. 


The Ducal palace—the church of St. Mark— 
that of St. Geminiano—a noble range of build- 
ings, called Procuratie, the new and the old in 
which are the Muſeum, the public library, and 
nine large apartments belonging to the Procura- 
tors of St. Mark ; all theſe 28 7 are of 


marble. 


There 1s an opening 05 St. Mark s Place 
to the ſea, on which ſtand two lofty pillars of 
nite. Criminals condemned to ſuffer death 


publicly, are executed between theſe pillars; on 
the top of one of them is a lion, with wings 3 
and on the other, a ſaint without wings j— 

there is, however, a large crocodile at his feet, 


= 
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which, I preſume, belongs to him. At one cor- 
ner of St. Mark's church, contiguous to the pa- 
lace, are two ſtatues of Adam and Eve; they 
have neither wings nor crocodile, nor any kind 

of anendent r 500 even heir old acquaintance 


e d Wo 


| At the er of the new Procuratie, a little 

diſtant from the church, ſtands the ſteeple of 
St. Mark. This is a quadrangular tower, about 
three hundred feet in height. I am told it is not 
uncommon in Italy for the church and ſteeple to 
be in this ſtate of diſunion; this ſhocked a cler- 
gyman,, of my acquaintance, very much; he 
mentioned to me, many years ago, amongft the 
errors and abſurdities of the church of Rome. 
'The gentleman was clearly of opinion, that 
church and ſteeple ought to be inſeparable as 
man and wife, and that every church ought to 
| conſider its ſteeple as mortar of its mortar, an 
ſtone of its ſtone. An old captain of a ſhip, 
who was preſent, declared himſelf of the ſame 
way of thinking, and ſwore that a church, divor- 
ced from its ſteeple, appeared to him as s ridicu- 


lous asa hip without a maſt. 


A few paces | from the church are deve tall 
- poles, on which erigns and flags are hung on 
days of public rejoicing. Theſc ſtandards are 
in memory of the three kingdoms, Cyprus, 
Candia, and Negropont, which once belonged 
to this republic; the three crown3 are ſtill kept 
in the Ducal palace. * the kingdoms are 
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555 a 1 ſhould think the crowns and the poles 
hardly worth preferving ; they are, however, of 


the ſame value to Venice, that the title of King 


of France is to his Britannic Majeſty. At the 


bottom of the Tower of St. Mark, is a ſmall 


neat building of marble, called the Loggietta, 
where ſome of the Procurators of St. Mark con- 
ſtantly attend to do buſineſs. Some people are 
of opinion that, particularly when the grand 


council, or the ſenate, are aſſembled, theſe Pro- 


curators are placed there, as ſtate centinels, to 


content or commotion among the | populace, 
which muſt neceſſarily ſhew itſelf at this place, 
as there is no other in Venice * mob could 


aſſemble. 


Nhe Patriarehal church 1 St. Mark, Hough 
one of the richeſt” and moſt expenſive in the 
world, does not ſtrike the eye very much at ſirſt; 


the architecture is of a mixed kind, moſtly Go- 
thic, yet many. of the pillars are of Grecian 


orders; the outſide is incruſted with marble ; 
the inſide, cieling, and floor, are all of the fineſt 


marble ; . the numerous pillars which ſupport the 


roof are Of the ſame ſubſtance; the whole is 


crowned by five domes; but al this labour 
and expence have been . 2 2 OY we. 


ow ſhare of _ 


The front which looks to the iy has five! 
braſs * with hiſtorical bas. relieves; ; over. 


8 
x 
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give warning in caſe of any appearance of diſ- 
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the; principal gate are placed the four famous 

bronze horſes, ſaid to be the workmanſhip of 
Eycyppus; they were given to the emperor 
Nero, by Tiridates, king of Armenia; the 
fiery ſpirit of their countenances, and their ani- 
attitudes, are perfectly agreeable ' with 

their al deſtination, of being harneſſed to 
the chariot of the Sun Nero placed them on 
the triumphal arch conſecrated to him, and they 
are to be ſeen on the reverſe of ſome of his me- 
dals; they were removed from Rome to Con- 
ſtantinople, placed in the Hypodrome by Con- 
ſtantine, and remained there till the taking of 


Conſtantinople by the French and Venetians in 


dhe beginning of the 13th century, when they 
were carried to Venice, and placed el the | 
gate of St. Mark's church. | | 


The trcaſury of St. Mark is very rich in 9 
els and relics; and it was neceſſary to apply to 
one of the Procuxators of St. Mark for leave 
to ſee it. I ſhall only mention a few of the 
moſt valuable effects kept here. Eight Pillars 
from Solomon's temple at Jeruſalem; a piece of 
the Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of her hair, and a 
© ſmall portion of her milk; the knife uſed by | 
our Saviour, at his laſt 8 one of the nails 
of the croſs, and a few drops of his blood. 
After theſe it would be impertinent to enumerate 
the bones, and other relics, of ſaints and mar- 
tyrs, of which there is a plentiful ſhow in this 
church, and ſtill leſs need I take up your time 
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with an inventory of the , e jewels kept 
here; it would be unpardonable, however, to 

omit mentionin the picture of the Virgin, by 
St. Luke. From this, compared with his other 
works, it is plain, that St. Luke was a much 
better evangeliſt than painter: ſome profeſſions 
ſeem to be almoſt incompatible with each other. 
I have known many very good painters who 
would have made bad ſaints, and here is an in- 
Nance of e fant ee n in- 


15 different painter. bo” 


The old Procutttic is ee of : qa of black 


able: 3 the new is of che n dura of 
Iſtria. . 25 1 in 


— 


The tba of St. | Geraitiand b is an elegant 


piece of architecture, by Sanſovino. 4 x 


The Ducal palace i is an mende building, | en- 
tirely of marble. Pefides the apartments of the 
Doge, there are alſo halls and chambers for the 
ſenate, and all the different councils and tribu- 
nals. The principal entrance is Hy a ſpacious | 
- ſtair, called the Giants ſtair, on account of two 
Coloſſal ſtatues of Mars and Neptune, placed at 
the top; they are of white marble, the work 
of Sanſovino, and intended to repreſent the 


. naval and military power of this ſtate. Their 


gigantic ſize might be proper enough formerly, 
but they would be juſter emblems of the preſent 
force of this republic if their ſtature were more 


moderate. 3 


* 2 
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85 Under the porticoes, to which you aſcend by 
this ſtair, you may perceive the gaping mouths 
of lions, to receive anonymous letters, informa- 
: tions of treaſonable practices, and Wm vue 
of magiſtrates for abuſes in Nn 5 


From the * thats is a covenad bridge of 
cominunication to a ſtate priſon, on the other 
fide of the canal. - Priſoners paſs to and from 
the courts over this OT: which is named 
Ponte Dei Soſpiri. . Hel 


The apartments 5 halls of the Ducal is 
are ornamented by the pencils of Titian, Paul 
Veroneſe, Tintoret, Palma, the Baſſans, and 
other painters. The rape of Europa, and the 
ſtorming of Zara, both by Paul. Veroneſe, are 
amongſt the higheſt eſteemed pieces of that maſ- 
ter. The foot of Europa is honoured with the 

particular admiration of the connoiſſeurs; the bull 
ſeems to be of their way of thinking, for he 
| licks it as he bears her along above the waves. 
Some people admire even this thought of the 
painter; I cannot ſay I am of the number: I 
think it is the only thing in the picture which is 
not admirable ; it is making Jupiter enter a little 
too much into the character which he had aſſum- 
ed. There are a few pictures in this palace by 
Titan, but a great many by the other maſters. 
The ſubjects are ed taken from the An 


* 
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| fide the ben rhe is a little arſenal, 
which communicates with the hall of the great 
council. Here a great number of muſkets are 
kept, ready charged, with which the nobles 
may arm themſelves on any ſudden inſurrec- 


tion, or ee een 


The ar. 1 Mk) ks piazza 5 the 
palace, is ealled the Broglio. In this the noble 
Venetians walk and converſe: It is only here, 
and at council, where they have opportunities 
of meeting together; for they ſeldom viſit 
openly, or in a family Ways at each other's 
houſes, and ſecret meetings would give umbrage 
to the ſlate inquiſitors; they chuſe, therefore, 
to tranſact their buſineſs on this public walk. 
People of inferior rank ſeldom remain on the 
— any 2 time when. the nobi- 


e 
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10 Was led, in my haſt, into a very particular 
(and I wiſh you may not have alfo found it 
a very tedious) deſcription of St. Mark's Place. 
There is no help for what is paſt, but, for 
your comfort, you have nothing of the ſame 
kind to fear while we remain here ; for there 
is not another ſquare, or place, as the French 
with more propriety : eall them, in all Venice. 
To compenſate, however, for there, being but 
one, there is a greater variety of objects to be 
ſeen at this one, than in any half dozen of 


: an en, TORY: or Paris. 


After our eyes Tod 1 21 with 1 


ing at pictures, and our legs cramped with 
fitting in a, gondola, it was no ſmall relief, 
and amuſement, to ſaunter in the Place of 


ar * 8 ? * ; 11 4 


The . ad divarkity of objects which 


there qrefent. themſelves to the eye, naturally 
create 2. Op vers ſuocethon of ideas. The. 
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| Gght of the churches awakens religious ſenti- 
ments, and, by an eaſy tranſition, the mind is 
led to contemplate the influence of ſuperſtition. 
In the midſt of this reverie, Nero's four horſes 
appear, and carry the fancy to Rome and Con- 
ſtantinople. While you are forcing your way, 
{word in hand, with the heroic Henry Dandelo, 
| into the capital of Aſia, Adam and Eve ſtop - 
k your progreſs, and lead you to the garden of 
aden Lou have not long enjoyed a ſtate of 
þ innocence and Maps” in that delightful para- 
| diſe, till Eve . 
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| Eh, Forth . to the fruit, ſhe e ſhe eats. 
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Ade that rte Wrede t no more com- 
2 bort being to be found there, you are glad to 
L mount St. Mark's winged lion, and fly back to 
che Ducal palace, where you will naturally 
reflect on the riſe and progreſs of the Venetian 
mw and the various ſprings of their govern- 
While you admire the ſtrength of a 
Saeed which has ſtood firm for ſo many- 
ages, you are appalled at the fight! of the lion's. 
mouth” gaping for accufations; and turning 
with horror from a place where innocence 
ſeems expoſed to the attacks of hidden malice, 
ou are regaled with the proſpect of the ſea, 
"which opens your return to a country gf real 
freedom, where juſlice rejeQs the libel of the 
hidden accuſer, and_dares to try, condemn, 


CE 
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2 allure yowlT hm more Te once, 21 
all this tour, ſtanding in the middle of St. 
Mark's ſquare; whereas, in the French places, 
you have nothing before your eyes but monu- 
ments of the monarch's vanity, and the 
ple's adulationy and in the greater of 
the London ſquares, and ſtreets, what idea can 
preſent itſelf to the imagination, beyond that 
of the ſnug neatneſs and conveniency of yu 
e nf 1 


1 kane hee: ſpeaking itherto of a — 
d for in the evening there generally i is, 
on St. Mark's Place, ſuch a mixed multitude 
of Jews, Turks, and Chriſtiansz lawyers, 
knaves, and pick-pockets; mountebanks, old 
women, and phyſicians; women of quality, 
with mafks; ſtrumpets barefaced; and, in 
ſhort, ſuch a jumble of ſenators, citizens, gon- 
doleers, and people of every character and con- 

dition, that your ideas are broken, bruiſed, and 

diſlocated in the crowd, in ſuch a manner, that 
pyou can think, or reflect, on nothing; yet this 
being a ſtate of mind which many people are 
fond of, the place never fails to "by well at- 
| tended, and, in fine weather, numbers paſs a 
great part of the night there. When the piazza 
is illuminated, and the ſhops, in the adjacent 
ſtreets, are lighted up, the whole has a brilliant 
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effet; and a8 it is the cuſtom. for the ladies, 
as well as the gentlemen, to. 1 


nos and coffee-houſes around, the Place of St. | 


n anſwers all wn inf re gs Va 


8 ee eee 
| = bob for the fineſt monuments of the art of 
Titian, or the genius of Palladio; for thoſe 


you muſt viſit the churches and palaces » but if 


you are inclined to make that tour, you muſt 
find another Cicerone, for I ſhall certainly not 
undertake the office. I do not pretend to he 


a competent judge of painting or architecture; 


J have no new remarks to make on thoſe ſub- 


jects, and I wiſh to avoid b 
be een home , ee 


Some people ſeem Added by paintings: to 


> degree which I never could feel, and en 


ſcarcely. conceive. I admire the works of Guido 
and Raphael, but there are amateurs who fall 
downright in love with every man, woman, or 


angel, Sbodiuced By Guile pavaters. 


Wben the | Gubjedt is pathetic, | ds 
ſtruck with the genius and execution of the 


artiſt, and touched with the ſcene repreſented, 


but without feeling thoſe violent emotions of 


grief which ſome others diſplay. I have ſeen a 


man ſo affected with the grief of Venus, for 
0 1 8 his 


"_- 00 »w vvLI SS , 


e it. 
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ne 8 | 

the martyrdom of a faint, as he could have 
done had he been preſent at the real execution. 
Horace's UAE i= Na 0 as he 


, e 
o 5 _ 


jo, Ss þ dart aud IN pur aurem, 
Was nk ſum rk e r Roſas ; 
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e when « an | audience views the very 2 


a Francis. 
1. by 3 'r; 1 16 | Fi 


| Amt ester x06 ito fern aut «Ga refers, 2 Ia 


"he bußge N the drama Welt appear 


In achon or or deſcription. | 
* . 3 Francis, 


8 * 84 
: 


is the l line, On the 405 . 186 


repreſented, makes a ſtronger impreſ- 


gon than what is only related; e 
no doubt, we ſhould be more ſhocked by ſeeing 
a murder committed, than by hearing an ac- 


count of it. But whether ſeeing a pathetic 
ſtory expreſſed in painting, or hearing it 
related, has the moſt powerful effect, is a dif- 


ferent queſtion. I * ny for myſelf, that, 


—— 
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on contemplating a painted trage 
Belp recollecting that it is a 


This never fails to dart ſuch a he eerrssufurt 


5 


| into my heart, as c 


W * Se 111 s "0 l tin ite f 1 
array ; 


ge I ſee before my e 


With a mind fo vulgarly fabricated; you will 


not be ſurpriſed when I acknowledge, that I 
have felt more compaſſion at the ſight of 
2 ſingle highwayman going to Tyburn, than 
at the maſſacre of two thouſand innocents, 
though executed by Nicholas Pouſſin himſelf. 


This convinces me that I am not endued with | 


: the e of A | LIEN: 


But if you _ violently bent upon being 
thought a man of very enge taſte, there are 


books in abundance to be had, which will put 


you in poſſeſſion of all the terms of technical 
applauſe, or cenſure, and furniſh you with 
ſuitable expreſſions for the whole climax of ſen- 
Gbility. As for myſelf, I was long ago' taught 
a leſſon, which made a deep impreſſion on my 
mind, and vill effectually prevent me from 
every affectation of that kind. Very early in 
life, I reſided above a year at Paris, and hap- 
pened one day to accompany five, or fix of our 
countrymen, to view the pictures in the Palais 
Royal. A gentleman who affected an enthu- 
ſiaſtic paſſion for the fine arts, particularly 


that of painting, and who had the greateſt 
deſire to be thought a connoiſſeur, was of the 


party. He had read the lives of the painters, 
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and had the Voyage Pittoreſque de Paris by 
heart. . From the moment we entered the rooms 
he began to diſplay all the refinements. of his 
taſte; he inſtructed us what to admire, and drew 


ſtopped a moment at an uncelebrated picture. 
We were afraid of appearing pleaſed with 
any thing we faw, till he informed us whe- 
ther or not it was worth looking at. He 
ſnook his head at ſome, toſſed up his noſe at 
others; commended a few, and pronounced 


ſentence on eyery piece, as, he paſſed along, 
with the moſt. impoſing, tone of ſagacity.— 


« Bad, that Caravaggio is too bad indeed, devoid 
e of all grace but here is a Caracci that 


© makes amends; how charming the grief of 


ce that Magdalen! The Virgin, you'll obſerve, 
c« gentlemen, is only fainting, but the Chriſt 


« 1s quite dead. Look at the arm, did you 


« eyer ſee any thing ſo dead ?—Aye, hs 8 
&« a Madona, which they tell you is an origi- 
nal, by Guido; but any body may ſee that 
60 it is only a tolerable copy.— Pray, gentlemen, 
ec ohſerve this St. Sebaſtian, how delightfully he 
« expires : Don't you all feel the arrow in your 


c hearts? Fm, ſure I feel it in mine. Do let 
« us, move on; I ſhould die with agony if 1 | 


cc * lookbd ry; lor 1 El * 


We at wn”; came to, "the St. John, by 


Raphael, and here this man of taſte ſtopped 
ſhort in an n extaſy of admiration, —One of the 


us away with every ſign of diſguſt when we 
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_ company had already Paſſed: it, without” mind- 
ing it, and was Poking at another pickure; o 


St. 5 985 when you. ſee him tf 


which the connoiſſeur bawled out «< Good 


God, Sir! what are you about ?” The honeſt: 
getitlemah ſtarted, and ſtared around to know 


what crime he bad berg guilty 15 


« Hive you any as your bat; birt 
continued the connoifſeur : „Don t vou know 


75 


*Y 


gt. John! py! repliet the thee, m Ama 
ment. Aye, Sir, St. Wunn the 20 in 
preis perſona.” | | : 


. don't know har you mean, Su aid 


the gradleman, Pony: 5 * 
cc Don " you ? d rejoined the FRO 3 


ce then PIl endeavour to explain myſelf. I mean 
te St John in the wilderneſs, by the divine Raf- 
ce faclle Sanzio da Urbino, and there he ſtands 
&« by your ſide.— Pray, my dear Sir, will you 
cc be fo obliging as to beſtow a little of your at- 
« tention on that foot? Does it not ſtart from 
cc the wall? Is it not perfectly out of the frame? 
ce Did you ever ſee ſuch colouring? They talk 


cc of Titian; can Titian's colouring excel that? 


c What prot what nature in the head ! To 


« the elegance of the antique, here ts joined 
the Bar of nature.” 
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We ſtood hitening i in ſilent admiration, and 
began to imagine we perceived all the perfections 
he enumerated; when a perſon in the Duke of 
Orleans ſervice came and informed us, that the 
original, which he preſumed was the picture we 


wifhed to ſee, was in another room; the Duke 


having allowed a painter to copy it. 7 hat which 


we had been looking at was a very wretched 


daubing, done from the original by ſome obſcure 


: painter, and had been thrown, with other rub- 


biſh, into a corner ; where the Swiſs had acci- 
dentally diſcavered it, and had hung i it up mere- 
ly by way of covering the vacant place on the 
wall, till the other ſhould be replaced. 


How the mur booked on this trying oc- 
64805 I cannot fay. It would have been bar- 
barous to have turned an eye upon him.—I 
ſtepped into the next room, fully determined to 
be cautious in deciding on the merit of painting 3 


perceiving that it was not ſafe, in this ſcience, 
to {peak even from the Doo. | 
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We. acquire an early GOT for Rome, by 
reading the claſſics, and the hiſtory of the anci- 
ent republic. Other parts of Italy alſo intereſt 
us more on account of their having been the re- 
ſidence of the old Romans, than from the regard 
we pay to what has been tranſacted there Spring 
the laſt fourteen or fifteen centuries. 


Venice claims no importance from ancient 
hiſtory, and boaſts no connection with the Ro- 
man republic; it ſprung from the ruins of that 
empire; and whatever its annals offer worthy of 
the attention of mankind, is independent of the 
prejudice we feel in favour of the Roman name. 

The independence of Venice was not built on 
uſurpation, nor cemented with blood; it was 
founded on the firſt law of hum a and 
the undoubted rights of man. 
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About the middle of the fifth century, when 
Europe formed one continued ſcene of violence 
{ bloodſhed ; a hatred of tyranny, a love of 


liberty, and a bens of the cruelty of Barbari- 
ans, prompted the Veneti, a people inhabiting a 


ſmall diſtrict of Italy, a few of the inhabitants 
of Padua, and ſome peaſants who lived on the 
fertile banks of the Po, to ſeek an aſylum 
from the fury of Atilla, amongſt the little iſlands 
and marſhes at the bottom of the Adriatic 


Before this time FACE flhermen had built 
ſmall houſes, or huts, on one of theſe iſlands, 
called Rialto. 'The city of Padua, with a view to 
draw commercial advantages from this eſtabliſn- 
ment, encouraged ſome of her inhabitants to ſet- 


tle there, and ſent every year three or four citi- 


zens to act as magiſtrates. When Attila had 
taken and deſtroyed Aquileia, great numbers 
from all the neighbouring counties fled to Rialto; 
whoſe ſize being augmented by new houſes, 


took the name of Venice, from the diſtrict from 


which the greater number of the earlieſt refugees | 


bad fled. On the death of Attila, many return- 
ed to their former habitations; but thoſe who 


preferred freedom and ſecurity to all other ad- 
vantages, remained at Venice. Such was the 


beginning of this celebrated republic. Some 


nice diſtinguiſhers pretend, that this was the be- 

ginning of their freedom, but not their indepen- 

deney; for they aſſert, that the Venetians were 
Vor. I. + > a 
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dependent on Pades; as their mother city. It 
is certain that the Paduans claimed ſuch a prero- 


gative over this infant ſtate, and attempted to 
fubject her to ſome commercial reſtrictions; 
theſe were rejected by the Venetians, as arbi- 
trary and vexatious. Diſputes aroſe very dan- 
gerous to both; but they ended in Venice entire- 
ly throwing off the juriſdiction of Padua. It is 


curious, and not unworthy of ſerious attention 


in the preſent age, to ſee the parent now totally 7 
ſubjected to the child, whom ſhe wiſhed to retain, 
in too porous a ho err | | 


1 


The irruption of the Lenbach into nah, 
while it ſpread havoc and deſtruction over the 
adjacent country, was the cauſe of a great acceſ- 
ſion of ſtrength to Venice, by the numbers of 


new refugees who fled to it with all the wealth 


they could carry, and d ſubjects of this 


ſtate. | 


The Lombards PEST ok: while they e eſta- 
bliſhed their kingdom in the northern parts of 
Italy, and ſubdued all the ancient diſtrict of the 
Veneti, thought proper to leave this little ſtate 
unmoleſted, imagining that an attempt againſt 
it would be attended with more trouble than 
profit; and while they carried on more impor- 
tant conqueſts, they found it convenient to be 


on a good footing with Venice, whoſe numerous 


ſquadrons of ſmall veſſels could render the moſt 
eſſential ſervices to their armies. Accordingly 


T @a—_-z— a ies. 
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leagues and' treaties were formed occaſionally 


between the. two ſtates; the Lombards in all 
probability i imagining, that it would be in their 
power, at any time, to make themſelves maſters 


of this inconſiderable republic. But when that 
people had fully eſtabliſhed their new kingdom, 
and were free from the expences of other wars, 


they found Venice ſo much increaſed in ſtrength, 
that, however much they might have wiſhed to 


comprehend it within their dominions, it ap- 


peared no longer conſiſtent with ſound policy to 


make the attempt. They therefore choſe ra- 
ther to confirm their ancient alliance by freſh 


* 


treaties. 


When Charlemagne overturned the kingdom 
of the Lombards, and, after having ſent their 
king Didier priſoner to France, was crowned 
emperor at Rome, by Leo the third, the Vene- - 
tian ſtate cultivated the favour of that conqueror 


with ſo much addreſs, that, initead of attempting 


any thing againſt their independence, he con- 
firmed the treaty they had made with the Lom- 


bards; by which, among other things, the limits, 


or boundaries, between the two ſtates, were 


aſcertained. 


In the wars with the caſtor empire, and in 
thoſe of later date between France and the houſe 
of Auſtria, Venice always endeavoured to avoid 
the reſentment of either of the contending par- 


: ties 3 ; ſeeretly, however, aſſiſting that which was 


2 


| 
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at the greateſt diſtance from herown nn 
and, of conſequence, the leaſt formidable to her. 
Thoſe great powers, on their parts, were ſo ea- 
ger to humble, or to deſtroy, each other, that 
the riſing vigor of Venice was permitted to 
grow, for ages, almoſt unobſerved. Like the 
fame of Marcellus, it. * bare Been ſaid of 
that e, F 


Crc cit occu'to v lut a:bor æ VO. 


Like a youth{ui tre of growth = 
Iuſeußble, Lg) Hlovis his ipreading ſame. 
| „ Faancis. 


All when, at + on ſhe . to excite the 
jealouſy of the great ſtates of Europe, ſhe had 
acquired ſtrength and revenues ſufficient to reſiſt 
not only one, but great combinations of thoſe 
_ powers leagued for her deftruction. 


This republic, i in its various bed of in- 
creaſe, of meridian ſplendor, and of declenſion, 
has already exiſted for a longer time than any 
other of which hiſtory makes mention. The 
Venetians themſelves aſſert, that this duration is 
owing to the excellent materials of which their 
government has been compoſed, by which they 
imagine it has long ſince been brought to the 
* degree of perfection. 
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As I have beſtowed. ſome time ſince we came 
hither in conſidering the Venetian hiſtory and 
government, I ſhall, in my next, take a general 


_ view of thoſe boaſted materials, that we may be 
able to judge whether or not this high W og 


is well founded. 
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The firſt form of 
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.@ Venice. 


ent eſtabliſhed at 
Venice, was purely democratical. Magiſtrates 
were choſen by a general aſſembly of the people: 
they were called tribunes; and as this ſmall 
community inhabited ſeveral little iſlands, a tri- 
bune was appointed to judge cauſes, and diſtri- 


baurte juſtice on each of ku iſlands. His pow- 

er was continued one year; at the expiration of 
which, he was accountable for his conduct to 
the general aſſembly of the people, who _— 


elected a new ſet of tribunes. 


| This ſimple form of government, while it 
marks a ſtrict regard to that freedom ſo delight- 
ful to the mind of man, was found ſufficient, 
for the ſpace of one hundred and fifty years, to 


miintain order in a ſmall community, ſituated 
at this was. At length the bad adminiſtration 


of ſome % the tribunes, diſcord and animoſity 
among others, -and ſome ſuſpicions that the 


Lombards promoted civil difſention, with a vier 
to bring the republic under their dominion, 
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ids the fears of the people, and made 


chem liſten to the opinion of thoſe who thought 
=. 3 in the _ 0. government . 


US various ns and propoſals, it was 


nally Aa. that a chief magiſtrate ſhould 


be elected, as the centre of public authority, 
whoſe power might give ſuch vigour and effi- 
cacy to the ak as was abſolutely neceſſary in 


times of danger, and whoſe duty ſhould be, to 


direct the force of the reſources of the ſtate 
with promptitude; uncramped by that oppoſi- 


tion, and conſequent dilatorineſs, which had 
been too apparent under the tribunes. This 


magiſtrate was not to be named King, but 


Duke, which has ſince been corrupted to Doge; 


the office was not to be hereditary, but elective; 
and the Doge was to enjoy it for life. It was 
agreed that he ſhould have the nomination of all 


the inferior magiſtrates, and the power of ma- * 


king peace, and declaring war, without con- 
kuk any but ſuch of the citizens as he ra 


think proper: 


When the letion took place, all the faffeages . 
fell upon Paul Luc Anafeſte, who entered into 


2 tins new office in the year 697. 


The Venetians muſt certainly have felt great 


deere from their former government, 


or have been under great dread from domeſtic 
or foreign enemies, before they could ſubmit to 


#F | ii} 
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ſocks a 3 change in the nature of their 


conſtitution. It is evident, that, on this occa- 
ſion, they ſeem to have loſt that jealons attention 
to liberty which they 8 poſſeſſed ; for 
while they withheld from their chief magiſtrate 

the name, they left him all the power, + ih 2 
King. There is no period when real and 
enligbtened patriots ought to watch with 
more vigilance over the rights of the peo- 
ple, than in times of r from foreign ene 
mies; for the public in general are then ſo much 
engroſſed by the dangers from without, that they 


overlock the encroachments which are more apt, 


at thoſe times than any other, to be made on 
their conſtitution from within: and it is of 
ſmall importance that men defend their country 
from foreign foes, unleſs they retain ſuch a 
ſhare of internal reds as Enden a er 
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n is biehly probable, chat the great $M of 


popularity which their firſt Doge had acquired 


before he arrived at that dignity, and. the great 
confidence the people had in his public and pri- 
vate virtues, rendered them unwilling to limit 
the power of a perſon who, they were convin- 
ced, would make a good uſe of it. If the man 
had been immortal, and incorruptible, they 


would have been in the right: however, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that this Doge juſtified their good 


opinion more than favourites of. vin Oey oF, 


rally do. 
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«ths the councils which de called on any matter 
of importance, he ſent meſſages to thoſe citi- 
zens, for whoſe judgment he had the greateſt 
eſteem, praying, that they would come, and 


aſſiſt him with their advice. This method was 


obſerved afterwards by ſucceeding Doges, and 
the citizens ſo ſent for were called Pregadi. 


The Doge's council are ſtill called Pregadi, 


though they have _y” fat e of bis 


invitation. 


— 


d The firſt, and ſecond Doge , . * 
moderation and ability; but the third gave the 
Venetians reaſon to repent that they had not 


confined the power of the chief magiſtrate 


within narrower limits. After having ſerved 


the ſtate by his military talents, he endeavour- 


ed to enſlave it; bis projects were diſcovered; 
but as the ere people, in the laſt ar- 


rangement of their conſtitution, had preſerved 
no legal remedy for ſuch an evil, they were 


1 uſe the only means now in their pow- 


They aſſaulted the Doge in his palace, and 


put him to death without farther ceretm ans 


The people bad conceived ſo much ban he 


him, that, after his death, they reſolved to 


aboliſh the office. In the general aſſembly it 
was agreed, that the chief magiſtrate, for the 


future, ſhould be elected every year; that he 


ſhould have the ſame power as formerly, while 


he remained in office; but, as this was to be 
D 5 
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for a ſhort time, WA. imagined he would behave 


with equity and moderation ; and as they had 
an equal diſlike to Doge and ae, he was 
called maſter of the Militia. 


The form of government, 3 2 
this revolution, was but of ſhort duration. 
Factions aroſe, and became too violent for the 
tranſient authority of the Maſters of Militia to 
reſtrain. The office expired five years after its 
inſtitution ; and, by one of thoſe ſtrange and 
unaccountable changes of ſentiment, to which 


the multitude are fo ſubject, the authority of 


the Doge was reſtored in the perſon of the ſon 
of their laſt Doge, whom, in a fit of furious 


diſcontent, they had affaſſinated. This rr! 
tion happened about the year 730. | 


For a long time after this, the Venetian ning 


diſplay many dreadfu] ſcenes of cruelty, revolt, 
and aſſaſſination; Doges abuſing their power, 
endeavouring to eſtabliſh a permanent and here- 


ditary deſpotiſm, by having their eldeſt ſons aſſo- 
ciated in the office with themſelves, and then 


| oppreſſing the people with double violence. 


The people, on the other hand, after bearing, 


with the moſt abject patience, the capricious 
cruelty of their tyranis, riſing at once, and 


murdering them, or driving them with igno- 
miny, out of their dominions. Unable to bear 
either limited or abſolute government, the im- 


patient and capricious multitude with for things 


* KL 4. 
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Pa 


the - ſecrecy, promnptitude, and efficacy, of a 
deſpotic government, with all the freedom and 


rwe of a * and limited conſtitution. 


„Ar 4 is a that when. the Dogs was, 
even in a ſmall degree, popular, he feldom 


found any difficulty in getting bis ſon elected his 
aſſociate in the ſovereign authority; and when 


that was not the caſe, there are many inſtances 


of the ſon being a * on the death of 


N e 


e 


the ſon of the Doge, Peter Candiano, took 
arms, and rebelled — his father. Being 


ſoon after defeated, and brought in chains to 


Venice, he was condemned to baniſhment, and 


declared incapable of being ever elected Doge. 
It appears, however, that this worthleſs perſon 
was a great favourite of the people; for no 


ſooner was his father dead, than he was choſen 


to ſucceed him, and conducted in great pomp, 


from Ravenna » the place of his exile, to 


- The Ven: were vtrdly punis for 


= this inſtance of levity. Their new Doge ſhewed 


himſelf as tyrannical in the character of a ſove- 


reign, as he had been undutiful in that of a ſon. 
He hecame a monſter of pride and cruelty. The 


people began to murmur, and he became 
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exorable as demons, tear in pieces both father 
and child. At ſuch an inſtance of ſavage fury, 


| barbarous than himſelf. 4 d 8 PT + 


to defend his n a, lodged + 5 within 
the palace. This innovation filled the people 
with indignation, and awakened all their fury. 
They attack the, palace, are repulſed by the 
guards, and ſet fire to the contiguous houſes. 
The wretched Doge, in danger of being con- 
ſumed by the flames, appears at the gate of the 


palace, with his infant ſon in his arms, implo- 


ring the compaſſion of the multitude; they, i in- 


the numan affections revolt from the oppreſſed 


people, and take part with their oppreflor. We 
Amoſt wiſh he had lived, that he might have 


ſwept from the earth a 8 of -wretches m 


i 12798 ſpent thts S in ha eration 
of the tyrant, they leave the tyranny-as before. 
No meaſures are een to Hint ah PU _ 


For . time We this, a Girit of 1 
ſition ſeemed to lay hold of thoſe who filled 


that office, as if they had intended to expiate 


the pride of the late tyrant by their own humility; . 


His three immediate ſucceflors, after each 0 
them had reigned a few years with applauſe, 


abandoned their n ſhut e uP in 
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convents; and paſſed the latter years of their 
lives as Monks. e 


Whstewer ee tho | 5 Doges diſ- 
played for worldly; things, their example made 
little impreſſion on their ſubjeQs, who, about 
this time, began to Monopolize the trade and 
riches of Europe. And ſome years after, when 
all: Chriſtendom was ſeized with the religious 
phrenzy of recovering the Holy Land, the 

Venetians kept ſo perfectly free from the gene- 
ral infection, that they did not ſcruple to ſup- 
ply. the Saracens with arms and ammunition, 

in ſpite of the edits of their Doges, and the 
penn of the ae 3nd. other NO 
Pfinper 432.4] py 


© Thoſe, commercial caſuiſts Fae, that reli- 
gion i: is one thing, and trade another; 3, that, as 
| children of the church, they were willing to 
delieve all that their mother required ; but, as 
cierthants,! they muſt carry cheir e, to the 
beſt market. e 
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a. minds of the Vai were not io 
totally engroſſed by commercial ideas, as to 


make them neglect other means of aggrandiz- 


ing their ſtate. All Iſtri ſubmitted itſelf to 
their government: many of the free towns of 
Dalmatia, haraſſed by the Narentines, a nation 
of robbers and pirates on that coaſt, did the 
ſame. Thoſe towns which refuſed, were re- 
duced to obedience, by Peter Urſeolo, the 
Doge of Venice, who had been ſent with a fleet 
inſt, them, in the year 1000. He carried 


his arms alſo into the country of the * 
tines, and toe many of their towns. 


"hp his return it was determined, in a gene- 
ral aſſembly of the people, that the conquered 
towns and provinces ſhould be governed by 
magiſtrates ſent from Venice, Thoſe magiſ- 
trates called Podeſtas, were appointed by the 
Doge. The inhabitants of thoſe new-acquired 
towns were not admitted to the privileges of 
citizens of Venice, nor allowed to vote at the 
general afſembly : : the ſame rule was obſerved 
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with regard to the inhabitants of all the domi- 
nions afterwards acquired by the republic. It 
vill readily occur, that this acceſſion of domi- 
nions to the ſtate greatly augmented the influ- 
ence and power of the chief magiſtrate;: this, 


and the practice of aſſociating the ſon of the 


Doge with his father, raiſed jealouſies among 
the people, and a law was made, aboliſhing 
ſuch aſſociations for the future. | 


In the year 1173, after the affaſſination of 
the Doge Michieli, a far more important altera- 
tion took place in the government. At this 
time there was no other tribunal at Venice than 
that of forty judges. This court had been 
eſtabliſhed many years before : it took cogni- 
zance of all cauſes, civil as well as criminal, 
and was called the council of forty. This body 
of men, in the midſt of the diſorder and con- 
fuſion which followed the murder of the Doge, 
formed a plan of. A Ra the. 3 
ment. 


Hitherto the . bad retinal great privi- 
| leges. They had votes in the aſſemblies; and, 


although the deſcendants of the ancient tri 


bunes, and of the Doges, formed a kind of 
nobility, yet they had no legal privileges, or 
excluſive juriſdiction ; nothing to diſtinguiſh 
them from their fellow-citizens, but what their 
riches, or the ſpontaneous reſpect paid to the 
: _— of their A gave them. oy 
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„ view er seeds any 
citizen, as well as they, might be elected to a 


public office. To acquire the honours of the 


ſtate, it was abſolutely neceſſary for the greateſt 
and proudeſt Venetian, to cultivate the good- _ 
will of the multitude, whoſe voice alone could 


raiſe him to the rank of Doge, and whoſe 


rage had thrown: ſo. many from the envied 
ſituation. The inconveniences, the diſcord, 
and confuſion, of ſuch a mixed multitude, had 
been long felt, but nobody had hitherto had 
the boldneſs to ſtrike at this enen, right 
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The city was divided into 23 . called 


Selten. The council of forty procured it to 


be eftabliſhed, in the firſt place, that each of 


thoſe ſeſtiers ſhould annually name two elec- 


tors; that thoſe twelve electors ſhould have the 


right of chooſing, from the whole body of the 


people, four hundred and ſeventy counſellors, 


who ſhauld be called the Grand Council, and 


who ſhould have the ſame power, in all re{- 


pets, which the general affembly of the People Is 
= Ra Fad enjoyed. | | | 


It was pretended, that this W was 


contrived merely to prevent confuſion, and to 
eſtabliſh regularity in the great national aſſem- 
bly; that the people's right of election remained 
as before, and, by changing the counſellors 
yearly, thoſe who were not elected one year 
might retain hopes of being choſen the next. 
The people did not perceive chat this law woeld - 


» 
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be fate 10 their importance: it proved, how- 
. the foundation of the ariſtocracy, which 
| + oon tes ltabihe, amen; T7 | 


111 Fl r 1 63057 


The we judges eee e, 
lation; ſtill more delicate and important. That, 
to prevent the tumults and diforders' which 


were expected at the impending election of a 
Doge, they ſlivuld (for that time only) name 
eleven commiſſioners, from thoſe of the higheſt 
reputation for judgment and integrity in the 
eren the ts of a Doge ſhould be left 
to thoſe commiſſioners, nine fuffrages being 
indiſpenſably 5 0 to een the _— 
__ at howk te 


* : . : © : f x 4 7 


This een pointe at ale eben, of 
hs! people from any concern whatever in the 
creation of the chief magiſtrate, and certainly 
was the object in view ; yet, as it was propoſed 
only as a er ning M expedient, to prevent 
diſorders, 'when men's minds were irritated 
againſt each' other, and factions ran n high, "ny 


regulation was 1 ee to. 2 75 + £ f 


teh } 


Having wa equal Sense ak” facceſs 
fixed thoſe reſtraints on the power of the peo- 
ple, the council of forty turned their attention, 
in the next place, towards limiting the autho- 
rity” of the > This was conſidered as too 
exorbitant, even for good men; and, in the 
hands of wicked men, had always been 
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perverted to the purpoſes of tyranny, and fot 
which no remedy had hitherto been found, but 
what was almoſt as bad as the evils themſelves; 
revolt on the part of the people, and all the 
horrors and excbſſes with which ſuch an expe- 
dient is uſually accompanied. The tribunal of 
forty therefore propoſed, that the grand coun- 
eil ſhould annually appoint fix perſons, one 
from each diviſion of the city, who ſhould 
form the privy council of the Doge, and, 
. without their approbation, none of his orders 
ſhould be valid; fo that, inſtead of appointing | 
his own - privy-council, ' which- had been the 
cuſtom. hitherto, the authority of the chief 
| magiſtrate would, for the future, in a great 
meaſure, depend on fix men, who, themſelves, 


 vepended on the grand council. To be con- 


Rantly ſurrounded by ſuch a ſet of counſellers, 
inſtead of creatures of his oon, however rea- 
ſonable it may ſeem in the eyes of the impar- 
tial, would have been conſidered by one in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dignity of the Doge, as a moſt 
intolerable innovation, and probably would have 
been oppoſed by all his influence; but there 
was no Doge exiſting when the propoſal was 

made, and conſequently it paſſed into a aw 
| with "RW ene Y 2 Ha 


* Laſtly, it was . to 1 a e 
conſiſting of ſixty members, which were to be 

elected, annually, out of the grand council. 
This nir was in the room of that which 
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the Doge "formerly had the power of comvo- 


cating, on extraordinary occaſions, by ſending 
_ meſſages, praying certain citizens to come, and 
aſſiſt him with their advice. The members of 


the new ſenate, more fixed and more indepen- 


dent than thoſe of the old, are ſtill called the 
Pregadi. This alſo was agreed to without oppo- 
ſition; and immediately after the funeral of 
eee, eee | 


They began by chooſing. the grand. .connell 
of four hundred and ſeventy, then the ſenate 


of ſixty, then the ſix counſellors, and ' laſtly, - 


the eleven electors. Theſe laſt were publicly F 
ſworn, that in the election now. entruſted to 


them, rejecting every motive of private intereſt, 
they ſhould give their voices for that perſon, 


| whoſe elevation to the dignity of Doge they 


believed in their conſciences, . 
for the advantage of the State. | 


After this, they retired to a chamber of tho 
palace, and Orio Malipier, one of the eleven, 
had the votes of his ten colleagues; but he, 
with a modeſty which ſeems to have been unaf- 


fected, declined the office, and uſed all his 


influence with the electors to make choice of 
Sebaſtian Ziani, a man diſtinguiſhed in the 
republic on account of his talents, his wealth, 
and his virtues ; aſſuring them that, in the pre- | 
ſent emergency, he was a more proper perſon 

than himſelf for the office. Such was their 


opinion of Malipier's j judged," chat his col- 
league een Pine # and Faun e was uria- 


— 


L 


-—_ this mode of e Caen was 4 ih new, and 
28 . was reaſon to imagine that the bulk of 
Ne people, on reflection, would not greatly ap- 
of it, and that the new Doge would not 
| be received with the uſual acclamations, Ziani 
took care that great quantities of money ſhould 
be thrown among the n when he was 
firſt preſented to them. was ever 8. 
„ages with +65 mo Aae tions. e 


1 + Diiting the 'relgh of Zin, the Rvjjular 
| .mony of png the ſea was firft inſtituted. 


| as Alexander 10 Third, tosseid the alas 
| | ment of the emperor Frelerie Barbaroſſa, had 
* taken refuge at Venice, and was protected by 
|  _ that State. The emperor ſent a powerful fleet 
| | : againſt it, under the command of his ſon Otho. 
Ziani met him with the fleet of Venice. A ve- 
ry obſtinate engagement enſued, in which the | 

. Venetians were victorious. | The Doge returned 

Is in triumph, with thirty of the enemy's veſſels, 
in one of which was their commander Otho. 
-All the inhabitants of Venice ruſhed to the ſea 
* ſhore, to meet their victorious Doge: the Pope 

4 himſelf came, attended by the ſenate and clergy. 
After embracing Ziani, his Holineſs preſented 

him with a ring, laying, with a loud voice, 
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Take this ring; uſe it as a chain to retain the 

“ fea, henceforth, i in ſubjection to the Venetian 
« empire; eſpouſe the ſea with this ring, and 
« let the marriage be ſolemnized annually, by 
6 you and your ſucceſſors, to the end of time, 
that the lateſt poſterity may know that Venice 
« has acquired the empire of the waves, and 
© that the ſea is e to: Lats as a wife is 
* to her huſband.” | 


As 2 ſpebch came 8 the och oof: the 

church, people were not ſurpriſed to find it a lit- 
_ tle myſterious; and the multitude,. without con- 
ſidering whether it contained much reaſon or 
common ſenſe, received it with. the greateſt ap- 
plauſe. The marriage has been ee cele- 
brated ory year fince that time. 


Aber the death of Ziani, if the terms which 
had been agreed upon previous to the election, 
had been literally adhered to, the grand. council 
of four hundred and ſeventy would have pro- 
ceeded to chooſe a Doge, ſimply by the plurality 
of votes; but, for ſome reaſon which is not now 
known, that'method was waved, and the follow- ' 
ing adopted. Four perſons were choſen by the 
grand council, each of them had the power of 
naming ten; and the whole forty had the ap- 
pointing of the Doge. 


Their choice fell upon the ſame Orio Mali- 
pier, who had declined the dignity 1 in favour of 
5 his friend Ziani. 2 
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Unger the adminiſtration of / Malipier, two 


new forms of mz agiſtracy were created; the firſt 


was that of the Av6gadors. Their duty is to 
Me care that the laws in being ſhould be punc- 

tually executed; and while it is the buſineſs of 
other magiſtrates to proceed againſt the tranſ- 
greſſors of the laws, it is theirs to bring a proceſs 
againſt thoſe magiſtrates who negle& to put 


them in execution. They decide alfo on the 
nature of accuſations, and determine before 
which of the coutts every cauſe ſhould be 


brought, not leaving it in the power of either of 


oy parties to carry a cauſe to a high court, 


which is competent to be tried by one leſs ex- 
penſive; and no reſolution of the lad council, 


or ſenate, is valid, unleſs, at leaſt, one of the 
three Avogadors be preſent during the delibera- 
tion. It is alſo the duty of the Avogadors to 
keep the originals of all the deciſions and regu- 


lations of the grand council and ſenate, and to 


order them, and all other laws, to be read over, 
whenever they think proper, by way of refreſh- 
ing the memories of the ſenators. If theſena- 


tors are obliged to attend during thoſe lectures, 


is is a very formidable power indeed. I am 


a acquainted with ſenators in another country, 


who would ſooner give their judges the power 
of putting them to death at once, in a leſs li- 


gering manner. 


The ſecond claſs of magiſtrates, created at this © 
time, was that called * al Foreſtieri ; there 


1 _— 8 1 8 
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are alſo three of them. It is their RO” to „Gee, 
in all cauſes between citizens and ſtrangers, and 
in diſputes which ſtrangers have with each other. 
This inſtitution was peculiarly expedient, at a 
time when the reſort from all countries to Ve- 
nice was very great, both on account of com- 
merce, and of the „ 


In the year I 192, after a very able miei | 
tion, Malipier, who was of a very philoſophical 
turn of mind,-abdicated the office of Doge, and 
Hoey en wie Se in his ar oF 


Path > great deal too _ fatigued Ji the 
preceding narrative, to accompany one of his ac- 
tive and enterpriſing genius at preſent; and I 
have good reaſon to ſuſpect, that you alſo have 
| bores for n time get eons gh to Teo 
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Her E N RY Dandaloihad, 3 in bis . years, 


paſſed, with general approbation, through many. 
of the ſubordinate offices of government; and 
had, a few years before he was elected to the 


dignity of Doge, been Ambaſſador at the court 


' "bf Manuel, the Greek emperor at Conttantino- 


There, on account of his inflexible i integri- j 


7 and his refuſing to enter into the views of. 
Manuel, which he thought contrary to the inte- 


reſt of his country, his eyes were almoftentirely 


put out, by order of that tyrant: | Notwithſtand- 
ing this impediment, and his great age, being 


above eighty, he was now deded to the office of 
m_ 


At this time, ſome of the moſt powerful prin- 


ces and nobles of France and Flanders, inſtiga- 


ted by the zeal of Innocent the Third, and ſtill 
more by their own pious fervour, reſolved, in a 
fourth cruſade, to attempt the recovery of the 


Holy Land, and the ſepulchre of Chriſt, from 
the hands of Infidels and being, by the fate of 
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* banght the difliguities, and dangers .of 
tranſporting, -antiies by land, they reſolved to 
take their paſſage from Europe to Aſia by ſea, 
On this oecaſion they applied to the Venetian 
State, vlg not only te Furniſh! ſhips for 
the tran{portation-off the; army, but alfo; to — 
: 898 armed float, 4 prone tn 6 


tion. 189 130 A « Q7 2 REC Ub 715 * 7 br 


The French V art foon after inthe | 
Wenetian Btate; but fo ill had they. calenlated, 
chat, when..every: thing was ready for. the eav- 
barkation, part of the ſum which they had agreed 
to pay for the tranſporting their troops, was 
ode. Nis G0 diſputes betwecu the 
1 leads Lad. the State, which, the Dog 
d propoſing, that they ſhould pay 
| trarydernces what they could not furniſh 
in Wed This was accepted, and the firſt ex- 
ploits of the Cruſade army were, the reduction 
of the tovyn of Zara; and-other,plages in;Dalma- 
tia, which-had-revolted from the Venetians. It. 
had been previouſly agreed, that, after this fer- 
vice, the army ſhould embark immediately for 
Egypt; but Dandolo, who had another project 
more at heart, repreſented that the ſeaſon was 
too far advanced, and found means to perſuade 
* Fee, to Winter een, 7 5 


During this . Das, vids ELM 
4 6e 1 favourable ciroumſtances, had the 
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dexterity t to determine the French Cruſaders, in 
ſpite of the interdiction of the Pope, to join with 
the Vetietian forces, and to carry their arms 
againſt the emperor of Conſtantinople; an expe- 
"Ution Which, Dandolo aſſerted, would facilitate 
their original: Plan againſt the Holy Land, and 
"which; he was convinced, would be attended 
with far greater advantages to both: n 0 


4 T1 er W of Conſtantinople was never 1 1 
wunded with greater dangers, nor has it ever 
Knoun ee e than at ts 22751 
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baſfador, with ſo much W i 
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cipitated from the throne. His 25 ied 
'cefſor: . abort time | after, pe = 


ey 3 * n * burg 15 * that — 
f * — he was kept cloſe priſoner by the 
uſurper. The ſon of this unfortunate man had 
eſcaped from Conſtantinople, an had atrived at 

Venice, to implore the protection of that State: 
the compaſſion which his misfortune naturally 
excited, had (conſiderable effect in promoting 
the Doge's favourite ſcheme of leading the 

French and Venetian forces againſt Conftantino- 
ple. The indefatigable Dandolo went, in per- 


ſon, at the head of his countrymen. The united 


army beat the troops of the uſurper in repeated 
battles, obliged him to fly from Conſtantinople, 
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placed his brother on the throne, and argen 
to him his ſon Alexis, who had been obli 


take refuge at Venice, from the cruelty of is | 


uncle, and had 2 W © in this 
ſucceſsful enterpriſe. | MET. (10 


1 


1 miſunderſtanding o ſoon eee! betwetn 
he united armies and Alexis, now - affociated 
with his father on the throne of Conſtantinople. 
The Greeks murmuret at the favour which their 
emperor ſhewed to thoſe foreigners, and thought 
his liberality to them inconſiſtent with his duty to 
his own ſubjects. The Cruſaders, on the other 
hand, imagined, that all the wealth of his em- 


|  pire was hardly ſufficient to repay the obligations 


he owed to them. The young prince, defirous 
to be juſt to the one, and grateful to the other, 
loſt the confidence of both; and while he ſtrove 
to conciliate the minds of two ſets of men, whoſe 
views and intereſts were oppoſite, he was be- 
trayed by Murtſuphlo, a Greek, who had gained 
his cenfidence, and whom he had raiſed to the 


higheſt dignities of the empire. This traitor in- 


ſinuated to the Greeks, that Alexis had agreed 
to deliver up Conſtantinople to be illaged, that 


he might ſatisfy the avarice and rapacity of thoſe 


ſtrangers who had reſtored his family to the 


throne. The people fly to arms, the palace is 


| inveſted, Alexis and his father are put to death, 


and Maurtſuphlo is declared emperor. 
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Theſe tranſactions, though aſcertained by the 
authenticity of hiſtory, ſeem as rapid as the re. 
W wk A een . e 


5 * 


horror and — afſe lie fin - council. 
always deci moment of dan- 
it a5 bis dpipion,/ that. they ſhould 
bene ons the uſuzper, | 
tk en ancraile; ad che « conqueſt of che 
ee Pays d upor | ; 


. After 8 5 bages, = various al. Du 
| Hor Tg the united armies of France and Venice 
enter victorious into Conſtantinople, and di- 
ride the ſpoils of that wealthy city. 5 


The Doge, never ſo much blinded with oY | 
ceſs as to lofe fi ght of the true intereſt of his 
country, did not think bf procuring for the re- 
publie, large domi inions on the continent. 'The 
Venetians had, for their ſhares the "rand of 
the Archipelago, feveral ports on the coalt of 
the Helleſpont, the Morea, and the entire iſland 
of Candia. This was a judicious partition for 
Venice, the augmentation of whoſe ſtrength 
depended on commerce, navigation, _ the 
empire of the ſea. | Bike” ES * 


Though the ſtar of Dandolo rofl in obleurty, 
and ſhone with no extraordinary luſtre at its me- 
ridian height, yet nothing ever ſurpaſſed the 


brilliancy of its ſetting _ 


— 
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This extraordinary. man died at Conſtantino- 
ple, oppreſſed wich age, but while the laurels, 
which adorned ee ee n nen 
ver dure. 1,1 ot e5 


The . aan 00 nothing more 
worthy of our admiration. A man, above the 
_ nge of eighty, and almoſt entirely depri ved of 
his ſight, deſpiſing the repoſe neceflary for age, 
and the ſecure honhours which attended him at 
home; engaging in a hazardous. caterprize, 

| againſta diſtant and powerful enemy; ſupport- 
ing the fatigues of a military liſe with the ſpirit 
of youth, and the perſeverance of a veteran, in 
a ſuperſtitious age; and, while he led an army 
of religious enthuſiaſts, braving, at once, the 
indignation of the Pope, the prejudices of bigots, 
and all the dangers of war; diſplaying the ar- 
dour of a conqueror, the judgment of a ſtatef- 
man, and the diſintereſted ſpirit of a patriot 
preparing diſtant events, improving accidental 
; circumſtances, managing the moſt impetuous 
characters; and, with admirable addreſs, mak- 
ing all fubſerviert to the vaſt plan he had con- 
ceived, for the aggrandizing his native country. 
Yet this man paſſed his youth, manhood, and 
great part of his old age, unknown. Had he 
dicd at ſeventy, his name would have been 
ſwept, with the common rubbiſh of courts and 
capitals, into the gulph of oblivion. So neceſ- 
fary are occaſions and ſituations, for bringing 
into light the concealed vigour of the. greateſt 
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characters; and ſo true it is, that while we ſee 
at the head of kingdoms, men of the moſt, vul- 
gar abilities, the periods of whoſe exiſtence ſerve 
only as dates to Hiſtory, many whoſe talents and 
virtues would have ſwelled her brighteſt pages 
have died unnoted, from the obſcurity of their 
fituations, or the languor and ny of * 


e n. ; 


But the romantic: FR ry of Henry Dandolo ha 


was, to give you an des of the riſe — progreſs 
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: H: E Wen of Venice, ever jealous 4 their 


civil liberty, while they, rejoiced at the vaſt a0. . 
quiſitions lately made 3 their fleet and army, 
perceived ;that thoſe new conqueſts. might tend 
4 the ruin of the conſtitution, by augmenting 

he power and influence of the firſt: tai 


In the year 1206, ee after they were 
informed of the death of Dandolo, they created 
fix new magiſtrates, called Correctors; and this 
_ Inſtitution has been renewed at every TER 
num which has happened ſince, ng 


"The duty of thoſe . is, to examifie | 
into all abuſes which may have taken place dur- 
ing the reign of the preceding Doge, and report 
them to the ſenate, that they may be remedied, . 
and prevented for the future by wholeſome laws, 
before the election of another Doge. At the 
ſame time it was ordained, that the ſtate ſhould 
be indemnified out of the fortune of the de- 
ceaſed magiſtrate, from any detriment it had 
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ſuſtained by his mal-adminiftration,” of which the 
"ſenate were to be judges. This law was certainly 
well calculated to make the Doge very circum- 
ſpect in his conduct, and has been the origin 
of all the future reſtraints which have been laid 
on . very unenviable office. 1 
Men ie to the calm and ſecure en- 
joyments of private life, are apt to imagi 
that no mortal would be fond of any office on 
ſuch conditions; but the ſenate of Venice, from 
more extenſive views of Human nature, knew 
that there always was a ſufficient number of 
men; eager to graſp the ſceptre of amibitintx, in 
define of all the thorns with — * 
n 


* = * 
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mY was A the REY! f the Venetian f Na 
to throw the malle "Rain on the character of 
their late patriotic Doge; ; nevertheleſs they 
thought the interregnum after His death, the 
moſt favourable opportunity c of paſſing this law; 
begayſe, - hep, the Inquiſit tion had taken place 
alter his, 12 loricpe reign, no Doge could expect 
that #3 would. OE s afterwards 1 gal 


N ks FH 


The or lag been choſen, at the 
| inquilition made, Peter Ziani was elected Doge. 
In his reign a court for civil cauſes, denominated 
the Tribunal of forty, was created. Its name 
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5 i ufficiently explains the intention. of -Aabliting 
_ this court, to which there is an appeal, from the 
decifrons of all the inferior magiſtrates in civil 
cauſes tried within the city. It is to be, diſlin- 
guiſhed from the court of Forty, formerly men- 
tioned, whole, juriſdiction was how | conhned* 
to criminat cauſes: it afterwards got the name 
of old civil couneil of Forty, to diſtinguiſh it 
from a third court, conſiſting alſo of forty 
members, which was eſtabliſhed at a ſubſequent 
period, to decide, by appeal, in all civil cauſes, 
from the judgments of the inferior courts with- 
Bene pra. Venice. 1 Polls 


T 


| Towards the" cd of his life about the year 
| 42305 Ziani abdicated his office. At the election 
of his fucceſſor, the ſuffrages were equally 
divided, between Rainer Dandolo, and James 
Theipolo. This prolonged the interregnum for 
two months; as often as they were ballotted, 
during that time, each of them had twenty 
| balls. The ſenate, at laſt, ordained them to | 
> draw lots, which decided i in favour of Theipala. 


During his n the Vene de 


| wWas, in ſome degree, reformed and abridged. 
One of the greateſt inconveniences of freedom, 
is the number of laws neceſſary to protect the 
life and property of each citizen; the natural 
conſequences of which are, a multitude of 


lawyers, wth all the ſuits and vexations which 
E 5 
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1 16 5 la les deſperiſes,” les 
: angers memes de la juſtice,” 
 fays Montefquieu; “ ſont le prix que — 
« citoyeh donne pour ſaliberts; The more free- 
dom remains in a State, of the higher impor- 
tance will the life and property of each citizen 
be conſidered. A deſpotic government counts 
the aner A citazen-2+ 0f '; no e at all. 


Dh: £ "WW who: had himſelf born a 
lawyer, as many of the Venetian nobles at that 
time. were, beſtowed infinite labour in arranging 
and illuminating the vaſt chaos of laws and regu- 
lations in which the juriſprudence of a republic, 
- ſo jealous of her liberty, had been involved. 

After a long reign, he abdicated the government, 
and, to prevent. the inconveniency which had 
happened at his election, the number of elec- 
tors, by a new. decree. of the 125755 was * 


mented to ene "Ig H 


"$ * 


In the reign of his faccelſor, 7 Marino 8 
fini,' two judpes, called Criminal Judges of the 
Night, were appointed. Their function is to 

of what are called nocturnal crimes, 
under which denomination are reckoned rob- 
beries, wilful fire, rapes, and bigamy. We find 
alſo, that Jews lying with Chriſtian women, is 
enumerated among nocturnal crimes z though, 
by an unjuſtifiable partiality, a Chriſtian man 
lying with a Jewiſh woman, whether by night 
or day, is not mentioned as any crime at all. 
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A few years after, in the relgn. of the Doge 


Rainier Zeno, four more judges were added 
to this 1 and, during the interregnum 


which took place at his death, in the year 1268, 
a new form of electing the Doge was fixed, 
which, though ſomewhat nee has * 


obſerved ever ſince. A wh 


An che N of the grand council, | Ty 
are paſt thirty years of age, being aſſembled in 


the hall of the palace, as many balls are put 
into an urn as there are members preſent ; " 


thirty of theſe balls are gilt, and the reſt white. 
Each counſellor draws one; and thoſe who get 
the gilt balls; go into another room, where 
there is an urn, containing thirty balls, nine of 
' which are gilt. The thirty members draw 
again; and thoſe who, by a ſecond piece of 
good fortune, get the gilt balls, are the frft 
eleftors, and have a right to chooſe forty, nong 
whom they comprehend themſelves. 


' Thoſe forty, by balloting 3 in the bins man- 
ner as in the former inſtances, are reduced to 


twelve. ſecond electors, who chooſe twenty-five, 


the firſt of the twelve naming three, and the 
remaining eleven two a- piece. All thoſe being 
aſſembled in a chamber apart, each of them 
draws a ball from an urn, containing twenty- 
ve balls, among which are nine gilt. This 


BD them to nine i rd "OR each of 
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whom chooſes five; making in al forty- fire; 
Who, as in the preceding inſtness, are reduced. 
by ballot, to eleven faurth eleffors, and they 
Have the nomination of forty-one, who are the 
diref eleftors of the Doge. Being ſhot up by 
themſelves, they begin by chooſing: three: chiefs, 
and two ſecretaries ; — elector, being then 
called, throws a little billet into an urn, which 
ſtands on a table before the chiefs. On this 
billet is inſcribed the perſon's name whom ye 
elector wiſkies' to be Doge. ö 


g The e then in the ne of the 
chiefs, and of the whole aſſembly, open 
the billets. Among all the forty-one there 
are, generally, but a very few different names, 
as the election, for the moſt part, balances 
between two or three candidates. Their | 
names, whatever is the number, are put 
into another urn, and drawn out one after 
another. As ſoon as a name is extracted, the 
Secretary reads it, and, if the perſon to whom 
it belongs is preſent, he immediately retires. 
One, of the chiefs then demands, with a loud 
voice, whether any crime can be laid to this 
perſon's charge, or any objection made to his 
being raiſed to the ſovereign dignity ? Tf any 
objection is made, the accuſed is called in, and 
heard in his own defence; after which the 
electors proceed to give their decifion, by 
throwing a ball i into one of two eres, one of 
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which is for the Ayes; che other for the Noes. 
The Secretaries then count the balls, and if 
there are twenty-five. in the firſt, the election 
is finiſhed ; if not, another name is read, and 
the ſame inquiſition made as before, till there 
are enn Ar approving balls. 


E form, wherdin: 1 and chance are 
ſo perfectly blended, precludes every attempt 
to corrupt the eleQtors, and all cabals for the 
Ducal dignity; for who could dream, by any 


labour or contrivance, of gaining an election, 


the mode of 'whoſe procedure equally baffles 
the pee of * pee and a r 


. Theipolo was the firſt Doge cho- 
ſer! according to this mode. In his reign the 
re of m Chancellor x was. created. 


-Hiehbets as public ae 1 io cer- 
tain perſons choſen 1 the Doge himſelf, and 
called Chancellors; but the Grand Council, 
which we find always ſolicitous to limit the 
power of the Doge, thought that method im- 

proper; and now propoſed, that a Chancellor 

fhould be appointed by themſelves, with rights 
and privileges intirely 5 of the Doge. 
At che fame time, às the people had fhewn 
ſymptoms of diſcontent, on account of the great 
offices being all in the diſtinguiſhed families, 
it was thought expedient to ordain, that the 


Chancellor ſhould ** be taken from among 
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the Secretaries of the ſenate, who-wenr citizens. 
| Afterwards, when: the council of ten came to 


be eſtabliſhed, it was ordained, that the Chan- 


cellor might be choſen either from the 'Secre- 
taries of that _ or _ thao! HH me 


ſenate. 


e e e of Nene it bo ailver 
of great dignity and importance; he has the 


keeping of the great ſeal of the Commonwealth, 
and is privy to all the ſecrets of the State; he 


is conſidered as the head of the order of citi- 
z⁊ens, and his office is the moſt lucrative, in the 
republic; yet, though he muſt be preſent a 


all the _— he has no deliberative VOICE. + 


In W che anus of, this econ we con- 


tinually meet with proofs. of the reſtleſs jealguſy 
of this government; even the private ceconomy 


of families ſometimes created ſuſpicion, how- 
might be. The preſent Doge had married a 


foreign lady; his two ſons follewed his exam- 
ple; one of their wives was a princeſs. This 
gave umbrage 
by ſuch means, the nobles might acquire an 


intereſt, and connexions, in other countries, 


inconſiſtent with their duty as citizens of Ve- 
nice; and therefore, in the interregnum which 
followed the death of Theipolo, a law was pro- 
poſed by the Correctors, and immediately paſ- 


fed, 15 which * future "ons and their * 


to the ſenate; they thought that, 


ex+ — 8 Hake. 3 m—— 0 
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were interdited from marriage with foreigners, | 
under the pain oF being excluded from the 9 


an of aw. 4 


"Though the Oe had been anne 
we have ſeen, deprived of their original gde 


of electing the chief magiſtrate; yet, on the 


elections which ſucceeded the eſtabliſnment of 


the new mode, the Doge had always been pre- 
ſented to the multitude aſſembled in St. Mark's . 


Place, as if requeſting their approbation; and 
the people, flattered with this ſmall degree of 


attention, had never failed to announce their 
ſatisfaction by repeated ſhouts: but the ſenate 
ſeem to have been afraid of leaving them even 


this empty ſhadow of their ancient power; for 
they ordained, that, inſtead of preſenting the 


Doge to the multitude, to receive their accla- 


mations, as fo a Syndie, for the future, 
ſhould, in the name of the people, congratulate 


the new Doge on his election. On this occa- 
ſion, the ſenate do not ſeem to have acted with 


their? uſual diſcernment. Show often affects 


the minds of men more than ſubſtance, as 
appeared i in the preſent inſtance; for the Vene- 
tian populace diſplayed more reſentment on 
being deprived of this noiſy piece of form, 
than when the ſubſtantial right had been taken 


from them. After the death of the Doge 


John Dandolo, before a new election could 


take place in the uſual forms, a prodigious mul- 
titude afſembled in St. Mark's TR! and, with 
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loud acclamations, proclaimed James Theipolo; 
declaring, that this was more binding than any 
other mode of election, and that he was Doge 
to all intents -and purpoſes. While the ſenate 
remained in fearful ſuſpenſe. for the conſe- 
quences of an event ſo alarming and  unlook- 
ed for, they were informed, that Theipolo had 
withdrawn himſelf from the city, with a deter- 
mination to remain concealed, till he heard 
how the ſenate and Ag. n. ſettle che 


1 ps! 


The emi, boring no 3 of weighs to 
conduct or head them, renounced, with their 


uſual fickleneſs, a project which l had — | 
with their uſual mn, 


The Grand Cornet PR WO Aba 1 
55 to a regular election, and choſe Peter 
Beradonico, a man of enterpriſe, firmneſs, and 
addreſs, in whoſe reign: we ſhall ſee the dying 
embers of democracy perfectly extinguiſhed. 
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VERadonico, Kip the moment hal wis Apel 
ſeſſion of the office of Doge, formed a ſoheme 


of depriving the people of all their remaining 


power. An averſion to popular government, 
zuck reſentment of ſome of perſonal diſ- 
Uke) Which the pepulack had ſhewn- at bis elec- 
tien oem to have been his Nady motives 3 for, 
while die ebmpletely annihilated the ancient 
rights of the people, he ſhewed no inclination 
to augment the —_— ol = own office. 4: 


2 3 7 3 ED * 


wr 
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"Although the people bed Tee may | 


mort deviations from the old conſtitution, 
yet, as the Grand Council was choſen annually, 
by electors of their own nomination, they flat- 
tered chemſelves that they till retained an im- 
portarit ſhare in the government. It was this 
{aſt hold of their declining freedom which Gra- 
donico meditated to remove, for ever, from 
their hands. Such a project was of a nature to 
have intimidated a man of leſs courage ;/| but 
his natural intrepidity, animated by reſentment, 
made him overlook alt dangers and — 
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He began (as if by way of experiment). with 
ſome alterations reſpecting the manner of choof. 
ing the Grand Council; theſe, however, occa- 
ſioned murmurs ; and it was feared, that dan- 


gerous tumults menen pur er 


of that court. ; 

But, 1 to e 8 infpired 
others with courage; and, before the period 
2 the en . ne ate en 


2 1 05 FO 403 9 TY! 1 % 


„„ 
which it was ordained; that thoſe who actually 
belonged to the Grand Council 
nue members of it for life; n 
right ſhould deſcend to their poſterity, 


= 
+I IF 


FF 


out any form of election whatever. 9 4 


at once forming a body of (a legiſlative 


nobility, and eſtabliſhing a complete ariſtocracy, - 
wen the ruins of Fog GW re, l 
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were not then of the Grand Council, with con- 
cern and aſtoniſnment; but, in a particular 


manner, thoſe of ancient and noble families; 


for although, as has been already obſerved, 


there was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no nobility with 


excluſive privileges before this law, yet there 


were in Venice, as there muſt be in the moſt de- 


mocratical republics, certain . conlidered 


9 
ſhould conti- 
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as more honourable than others, many of whom 
found themſelves, by this law, - thrown into 
a rank inferior to that of the leaſt conſider- 
able perſon who happened, at this important 
period, to be e the Grand Council. 
To conciliate the minds of ſuch dangerous mal- 
contents, exceptions were made in their favour, 
and ſome of the moſt powerful were immediately 
received into the Grand Council; and to others 
it was promiſed that they ſhould, at ſome fu- 
ture period, be admitted. By ſuch hopes, art- 
fully inſinuated, and by the great influence of 
the members who actually compoſed the Grand 
Council, all immediate mu en were pre- 
vented; and foreign wars, and s of com- 
merce, ſoon turned the people's attention from 

this mortiſying ny” in og nature RE the 
c W gere:! 5 A K 


A dn tear: "of thoſe inmoradions; 
however, feſtered in the breaſts of ſome indi- 
viduals, who, a few years after, under the 
direction of one Marino Bocconi, formed a 
deſign to aſſaſſinate Gradonico, and maflacre! 
all the Grand Council, without diſtinction. This 
plot was diſcovered and the chiefs, after con- 
felling their crimes, were executed between the 
1 wy 35 7 FO 


The „ of Bocconi was a to 
malcontents of the rank of citizens; but one 
of a more dangerous nature, and which 
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originated among e nobles n Was 
ſermed in the yo 1309. e 10 


2402 a 21 I ve; * EP 
1 2 of 


"» This combination ' Was made; up 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed. af thoſe — * were not 
of the Grand Council when the reform, tock 
I On 

according to their ex sand 
ſome others of very ancient families, who could 
ngt bear to fee, ſo many citizens raiſed. to 2 
level with, yg and who, beſides, were 
maus a har ey the Pride of Grado- 

e for their leader, the 
o, who had been pro- 
cla .. Their object 

waer to dilpaſſeſs, Gradonico, and reſtore tbe 

ancient conſtitution; they were ſoon. joined by 

2 great many of inferior rank, within the city, 
and they engaged conſiderable numbers of their 
friends and dependents. from, Padua, and the 
adjacent country, to come to Venice, and aſſiſt 
them, at the time appointed for the inſurrec- 
tion. Conſidering the numbers that were priyy 
to this undertaking, it is aſtoniſhing that it was 
not diſcovered till the night preceding that on 
which it was to have taken place. The: uncon- 
mon concourle of ſtrangers created the firſt ſuſ- 
picion, which was confirmed by the confeſſion 
of ſome who were acquainted with the deſign. 
The Doge immediately ſummoned the council, 

and ſent expreſſes to the governors of the neigh- 
bouring towns and forts, with orders'for them 
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to nw el their ters to Venice. The 
conſpirators were not difconcerted; they aſſem- 
bled, and attacked the Doge and his friends, 
who were collected in a body around. the palace. 
The Place of St. Mark was the ſcene of this 
multuvus battte, which faſted many Hours, 
1 was attended with more noiſe and terror 
attlottg the inhabitants, thim bioocfſhed to the 
combatarity „Some of the military governors 
arrfvittg with troops, the conteſt” ended in the 
rout of the conſpirators. "= few nobles Trad 
been killed in the engagement; à greater num- 
ber were executed by order of the ſenate. Thei- 
polo, ho had' fled, was dediited infzmous, 


and an enemy to his country; 8 goods and 


fortune Were confifeated; artd his howfe reed 


to'rhe ground. After theſe exccutiors, it wits 


thought expedient, to receive into the Grand 
Council, feverit of the oft Arms ona; = fam. 
bes of citizens, | fo 


| 1 4 14 f ' * oY 1 


bee two. CO TOY Having immediately | 


flowed one another, Ipread. an univerſal difh- 
dence and dread over the city, and gave riſe to 
the court called the Council of Ten, which 
was erected about this time, merely as a tem- 
porary Tribunal, to examine into the cauſes, 
puniſh the . „ ee and deſtroy the ſeeds 
of the late conſpiracy; but which, in the ſequel, 


became permanent. I ſhall wave farther men- 
tion ef this court, till we come to the period 
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| when the State. Inquiſitors were eſtabliſhed; but 
it is proper to mention, that the Ecclefaftical | 


Court of Inquiſition was alſo erected at Venice, 
inan _— thc Dage Gradonico. . 


The —4 bad long eas to introduce 
eee, into every country in Europe; they 
eser too well in many; but though it was 

not entirely rejected by the State of Venice, 
yet it was accepted under ſuch reſtrictions as 
have prevented the diſmal cruelties which ac- 
, 75 


This republic ſeems, at all PT to abs 
HD impreſſion of the ambitious and en- 
eroaching ſpirit of the court of Rome; and 
has, on all occaſions. ſhewn, the greateſt unwil- 
lingneſs to entruſt power in the hands of eccle- 
fiaſtics. Of this, the Venetians gave an un- 
doubted proof at preſent; for while they eſta- 
bliſhed a new civil Court of Inquiſition, with 
the moſt unlimited powers, they would not 
receive the eccleſiaſtical inquiſition, except on 
conditions to which it had not been MACE 


* any other ee 


The court "of; Rome never diſplayed more 
addreſs than in its attempts to elude thoſe limi- 
' tations, and to prevail on the ſenate to admit | 
the inquiſition at Venice, on the fame footin 
as it had been received elſewhere; but the 
ſenate was as firm as the Pope was artful, and 
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che Court of Inquiſition was at laſt en 
under the e conditions: 1 4185 
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ſhould attend the deliberations of that court, 
none of whoſe decrees could be executed hr 
out the approbation of een 
rn oi Moc, diy ood yierod rol {RES ugh 
Thoſe. commiſſioners: were to take. no 200 
of fidelity, or engagement of any kind, to the 
Inquiſition; but were bound by oath to con- 
ceal nothing eee nn n 
in the Holy 2468 2425 
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That hereſy ſhould hob ide only r 5 
niſable by the Inquiſition; and, in caſe'of the 
contiction and condemnation of any criminal, 

his goods and money ſhould not "Oy to "ny 
2 but to enen dae, | 
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The e were to prevent the regil- 
tration of any ſtatute made at Rome; or F any 
where out of the Venetian State. - | 


The Inquiſitors were not permitted to con- 
demn books as heretical, without the concur- 
rence of the Senate; nor were they allowed to 


oo 
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judge any to be 6; bat thoſe alremdy ces. 
| demmed by the eule of Clement v 


ed tre hd endl ee Lied Ch, 


Inquisition was eſtablifned at Venice and no- 


ching can more clearly -prove their ſhowy; 
than a eompariſon of their numbers, (who hee. 
ſuffered for hereſy here, with thoſe who have 


been condemned to death by that oourt in Every 


e e e eee e 38265. 10 
10 608: MN I 1003 pt I 

An ee i recorded! of: a man}; named 5 
N arino, being condemned to a public iputiſh- 


ment, for having compoſed a book in defence 


of the opinions of John Huſs; Far this (the 


greateſt of all crimes in the fight of Inquiſitors) 
kis fentence. was, that he ſhould. be expoſed 
publicly on a ſcaffold, dreſſed in a, gown, with 
flames and devils painted on it. The modera- 
tion of the civil magiſtrate appears in this ſen- 


not have been painted. This, which 
d TAPE . happened at a time, when, 


in Spain and Portugal, many & 7a Det were 
| burnt, by order. of the — for ſmall 


| offences. 


S445 


1 * 3 e he interregnum . the 


death of Andrew Dandolo, it was propoſed, by 
the Correctors of Abuſes, x that 4 for the future, 


tence. Without bis interpaſition, the flames 
which futronnded the priſoner would, in all 


probabili | 
is mentioned in the Hiſtory of Venice as an 


1 
| 
i 


x4 ” 


* 


the hier chien of the Combi Council of 
Forty ſhould be members of che College; ; and 


this rus into : a law. 


It may be ay to mention, that the Col. 
lege, otherwiſe called the Seigniory, is the 


ſupreme cabinet council of the State. This 


court was originally compoſed of the Doge 


and ſix counſellors only; but to theſe, at * 


ferent periods, were added, firſt, ſix of th 
Grand Council, choſen by the Senate ; they 
were called Savii, or Sages, from their ſuppoſed 
wiſdom ; and afterwards, five Savii, of the 


Terra Firma, whoſe more immediate duty is to 
ſuperintend the buſineſs of the towns and pro- 


vinces belonging to the republic, on the conti- 


nent of Europe, particularly what regards the 
troops. At one time there were alſo five Savii 


for maritime affairs, but they had little buſineſs 


after the Venetian navy became inconſiderable; 
and now, in the room of them, five young 


noblemen are choſen by the Senate every ſix 
months, who attend the meetings of the Sei Sr 


niory, without having a vote, though they g 


their opinions when aſked. - This is by way of 
inſtructing, and rendering them fit for the 
affairs of Stage. They are called Sages of the 
Orders, and are choſen every ſix months. 


To thoſe were added, the N chiefs of the 
Criminal Court of Forty; the court then con- 


fiſting, in all, of N members. 
Vor. I. F 
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The College is, at once, the cabinet coun- 

-cil, and the repreſentative of the republic. 
This court gives audience, and delivers anſwers, 

in the name of the republic, to foreign Ambaſ- 

ſadors, to the deputies of towns and provinces, 

and to the generals of the army; it alſo receives 

all requeſts and memorials on State affairs, 

ſummons the Senate at pleaſure, and arranges 

the buſineſs to be diſcuſſed in that aſſembly 


me 


In he Venetian government, great care is 
taken to balance the power of one court by 
that of another, and to make them reciprocal 
.checks on each other. It was probably from 
a jealouſy of the power of the College, that 
three chiefs of the Criminal Court of Forty 
were now added to it. : 5 
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I. E T T E R XII. 


Venice. 


Tx E hiſtory of no nation preſents a 
greater variety of ſingular events than that 


of Venice. We have ſeen a conſpiracy againſt 


this State, originating among the citizens, and 
carried on by people of that rank only. We 
| ſaw another, ſoon after, which took its origin 
among the body of the nobles; but the year 
1355 preſents us with one of a {till more extra- 
ordinary nature, begun, and carried on, by 
the Doge himſelf. If ambition, or the aug- 
mentation of his own power, had been the 


object, it would not have been ſo ſurpriſing; 
but his motive to the conſpiracy was as ſmall 


as the intention was dreadful. 


Marino Falliero, Doge of Venice, was, at 
this time, eighty years of e; a time of life 
when the violence of the paſſions is generally 
pretty much abated. He had, even then, how- 
_ ever, given a ſtrong inſtance of the raſhneſs of 
his diſpoſition, by marrying a very young wo- 


man. This lady imagined ſhe had been affronted 


by a you Venetian nobleman at a public ball, 
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and ſhe complained bitterly of the inſult to her 

huſband. The old Doge, who had all the deſire 

-imaginable to pleaſe his wife, determined, in 
this matter at leaſt, to give her ample Tatis- 
faction. 


The delinquent was . before the 1 
and the crime was exaggerated with all the elo- 
quence that money could purchaſe; but they 


viewed they affair with unprejudiced eyes, and 


pronounced a ſentence no more than adequate 
to the crime. The Doge was filled with the 
moſt extravagant rage, and, finding that the 
body of the nobles took no ſhare in his wrath, 
he entered into a conſpiracy with the Admiral 
of the arſenal, and ſome others, who were diſ- 
contented with the government on other ac- 
counts, and projected a method of vindicating 
his wife's honour, which ſeems rather violent 
for the occaſion. It was reſolved by thoſe deſ- 
peradoes, to maſſacre the whole Grand Coun- 
cil. Such a ſcene of bloodſhed, on account of -- 

one woman, has not deen imagined ſince _ 
* 8 war. 


This 115 was canducted with more ſecrecy 
than could have been expected, from a man 
ho ſeems to have been deprived of reaſon, as 
well as humanity. Every thing was prepared; 
and the day, previous to that which was fixed 
For the execution, had arrived, without any 
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. but thoſe coneerned in the conſpiracy; 
having the leaſt knowledge of the horrid deſign. 


It was diſcovered in the ſame manner in which 

that againſt the King and Parliament of Eng- 
| land, was brought to light i in the time of James 
the firſt. 9 


Bertrand Bergameſe, one of the conſpirators, 
being deſirous to ſave Nicolas Lioni, a noble 
Venetian, from the general maſſacre, called 
on him, and earneſtly admoniſhed him, on no 

account, to go out of his houſe the following 

day; for, if he did, he would certainly loſe his 
life. Lioni preſſed him to give ſome reaſon for 
this extraordinary advice; which the other ob- 
ſtinately refuſing, Lioni ordered him to be 
ſeized, and confined; and ſending for ſome of 
his friends of the Senate, by means of promiſes 
and threats, they at length prevailed on the 
priſoner to diſcover the whole of this horrid 


5 myſtery. 


They ſend for the Avogadors, the Council of 
Ten, and other high offcers, by whem the 


> priſoner was examined ; 1 alter which, orders 


were given for ſeizing the principal conſpirators 
in their houſes, and for ſummoning thoſe of the 
nobility and citizens, on whoſe fidelity the 
Council could rely. Theſe meaſures could not 


be taken ſo ſecretly as not to alarm many, who 
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found means to make their eſcape. A confider- 
able number were arreſted, among whom were 
two chiefs of the conſpiracy under the Doge. 
They being put to the queſtion, confeſſed the 
whole. It appeared, that only a ſelect body of 


the principal men had been privy to the real de- 


ſign ;. great numbers had been defired to be pre- 
pared with arms, at a particular hour, when 
they would be employed in attacking certain 
enemies of the State, which were not named; 
they were deſired to keep thoſe orders a perfect 

ſecret, and were told, that upon their fidelity 
and ſecrecy their future fortunes depended. 


Thoſe men did not know each other, and had 


no ſuſpicion that it was not a lawful enterpriſe 
for wlich they were thus engaged; they were 
therefore ſet at liberty; but all the chiefs of the 
plot gave the fulleſt evidence againſt the Doge. 
It was proved, that the whole ſcheme had been 
formed by his direction, and ſupported by his 
influence. After the principal conſpirators were 
tried, and executed, the Council of Ten next 
proceeded to the trial of the Doge himſelf. 
They deſired that twenty ſenators, of the 
higheſt reputation, might aſſiſt upon this ſolemm 
occaſion; and that two relations of the Fallier 
family, one of whom was a member of the 
Council of Ten, and the other an Avogador, 
withdraw from the court. 


The Doge, who hitherto had remained under 
a guard in his own apartments in the palace, 
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was now brought before this Tribunal of his- N 


own ſubjects. He was dreſſed in the robes of 
his office. 


| le is 4 he bed to have denied the 
charge, and attempted a defence; but when he 
perceived the number and nature of the proofs 
againſt him, overwhelmed by their force, he 
acknowledged his guilt, with 22 fruitleſs and 


— intreaties for mercy. 


That a man, of eighty years of age, ſhould 
loſe all firmneſs on ſuch an occaſion, is not mar- 
vellous; that he ſhould have been incited, by a 
trifling offence, to ſuch an inhuman, and ſuch a 

deliberate plan of wickedneſs, is without ex- 


ample. 


He was ſentenced to loſe his head. _ ſen- 
tence was executed in the place where the Doges 
ADE crowned. 5 


In the Great Chamber of the palace, where 
the portraits of the Doges are placed, there is a 
vacant ſpace between the portraits of Falliet's 
immediate predeceſſor and ſucceſſor, with chis 

inſcription: : 


Locus Marini Fallieri decapitati. 


The place intended for the portrait of Marinus Fal- 
lierus who was beheaded, 
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The only other inſtance which hiſtory pre- 


* ſents to our contemplation, of a ſovereign tried 


according to the form of laws, and condemned 
to death by a Tribunal of his own ſubjects is that 
of Charles the Firſt, of Great Britain. But 
how different are we affected I7 a review. of the 
. two o caſes! | 


In the one, the original errors of the miſ- 
guided Prince are forgotten in the ſeverity of his 
fate, and in the calm majeſtic firmneſs with 
which he bore it. Thoſe who, from public 

ſpirit, had oppoſed the unconſtitutional meaſures 
of his government, were no more; and the 
men now in power were aCtuated by far different 
principles. All the paſſions of humanity, there- 
fore, take part with the royal ſufferer ; nothing 
but the ungenerous ſpirit of party can feduce 
them to the fide of his enemies. In his trial we 
| behold, with a mixture of pity and indignation, 


the unhappy monarch delivered up to the malice . : 


of hypocrites, the rage of fanatics, and the in- 
= ſolence of a low-born law ruffian. 


In the other, every inen of compaſſion 
is effaced by horror, at the nr of the 


crime. 


In the year 1 0 after the death of the Doge 
| John Delfino, when the laſt electors were con- 
fined in the Ducal Chamber to chooſe his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and while the en nes between 


83 
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three candidates, a report arrived at Venice, that 


Laurentius Celſus, who commanded the fleet, 
had obtained a complete victory over the Ge- 


| noeſe, who were at that time at war with the 


Venetians. This intelligence was communicated 


to the electors, who immediately dropped all 
the three candidates, and unanimouſly choſe 
this commander. Soon after, it was found, 
that the rumour of the victory was entirely 


undleſs. This could not affect the validity of 
the election; but it produced a decree to pre- 
vent, on future occaſions of the fame kind, all 


communication between the people without, and 


the conclave of electors. 


This Doge's father diſplayed a ſingular in- 
ſtance of weakneſs and vanity, which ſome of 


the hiſtorians have thought worth tranſmitting 
to us. I do not know, for what reaſon, unleſs 
it-be to comfort poſterity with the reflection, that 
human folly is much the ſame in all ages, and 
that their anceſſors have not been: a great deal 


wiſer than themſelves. This old gentleman 
thought it beneath the dignity of a father to pull 
off his cap to his own ſon; and that he migat 
not ſeem to condeſcend ſo far, even when all the 
other nobles ſhewed this mark” of reſpect to their 


ſovereign, he went,' from the moment of his 


ſon's election, upon all occaſions, and in all 
weather, with his head uncovered: The Doge 
being ſohcitous-for his father's health, and find- 


- ing that no > perſuaſion or explanation of the 


ah 
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matter, that could be given, were ſufficient to 
overcome this obſtinacy, recollected that he was 
as devout as he was vain, which ſuggeſted an ex- 
pedient that had the deſired effect. He placed a 
croſs on the front of his ducal coronet. The old 
man was as deſirous to teſtify his reſpect to the 
croſs, as he was averſe to pay obeiſance to his 
ſon; and unable to deviſe any way of pulling 
off a cap which he never wore, his piety, at 
length, got the better of his pride; he reſumed 
bis cap, as formerly, that, as often as his ſon ap- 

peared, he —_ 1 it tk in honour of the 


croſs. 


During the reign of Laurentius Celſus, the 
celebrated poet Petrarch, who reſided for ſome 
time at Venice, and was pleaſed with the man- 
ners of the people, and the wiſdom of their 
government, made a preſent to the republic, of 
his collection of books; which, at that time, 
was reckoned very valuable. This was the foun- 


dation of the great library of St. Mark. 


In peruſing the annals of Venice, we conti- 
nually meet with new inſtitutions. No ſooner 
is any inconveniency perceived, than meaſures 
are taken to remove it, or guard againſt its 
effects. About this time, three new magiſtrates 
were appointed, whoſe duty is to prevent all 
oſtentatious luxuries in dreſs, equipage, and 
other expenſive ſuperfluities, and to proſecute 
thoſe who tranſgreſs the ſumptuary laws, which 
—— ſuch objects. Thoſe magiſtrates 
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are called Sopra Proveditori alle Pompe ; they 
were allowed a diſcretionary power of levying 
fines, from people of certain profeſſions, who 
deal entirely in articles of luxury. Of this 
number, that of public courteſans was reckoned. 
This profeſſion, according to all accounts, for- 
merly flouriſhed at Venice, with a degree of 
ſplendour unknown in any other capital of Eu- 
rope; and very conſiderable exactions were 
raiſed to the uſe of the State, at particular times, 
from the wealthieft of thoſe dealers. This exciſe, 
it would appear, has been puſhed beyond what 
the trade could bear; for it is at preſent in a 
ſtate of wretchedneſs and decay; the beſt of the 

buſineſs, as is ſaid, being now carried on, for 
mere pleaſure, by people who do not avow- 
themſelves of the profeſſion. 2 


A 
. 


3 
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Venice. 


I 


No O government was ever more: pundual, 


and impartial, than that of Venice, in the 


execution of the laws. This was thought eſſen- 
tial to the well-being, and very exiſtence, of 
the State. For this, all reſpect for individuals, 
all private conſiderations whatever, and every 
compunctious feeling of the heart, is ſacri- 
ficed. To execute law with all the rigour of 
juſtice, is conſidered as the chief virtue of 
a judge; and, as there are caſes in which the 


ſterneſt may relent, the Venetian government 
has taken care to appoint certain magiſtrates, 
_ whoſe ſole buſineſs is to ſee that others perform 
their duty upon all occaſions. 


All this is very fine in the abſtract, but we 


often find it deteſtable in the application. 


In the year 1400, while Antonio Venier was | 
Doge, his ſon having committed an offence 
which evidently ſprung from mere youthful, 
tevity, and nothing worle, was condemned in 
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a fine of one hundred ducats, and to be i impri- 5 
ſoned for a certain time. 


While the young man was in 8 he fell 
ſick, and petitioned to be removed to a purer 
air. The Doge rejected the petition; declar- 
ing, that the ſentence muſt be executed lite- 
rally; and that his ſon muſt take the fortune 
of others in the fame predicament. The youth 
was much beloved, and many applications were 
made, that the ſentence might be ſoftened, on 


account of the danger which threatened him. 


The father was inexorable, and the ſon died in 
priſon. Of whatever refined ſubſtance this 
man's heart may have been compoſed, I am 
better pleaſed that mine is made of the common 
materials. ; 


Carlo. Zeno was accuſed, by the Council of 
Ten, of having received a ſum of money from 
Francis Carraro, ſon of the Seignior of Padua, 
contrary to an expreſs law, which forbids all 
ſubjects of Venice, on any pretext whatever, 
accepting any ſalary, penſion, or gratification, 
from a foreign Prince of State. This accuſa- 
tion was grounded on a paper found among 
Carraro's accounts, when Padua was taken by 
the Venetians. In this paper was an article of 
four hundred ducats paid to Carlo Zeno, who 
declared, in his defence, that while he was, by 
the Senate's permiſſion, governor of the Mila- 

neſe, he had viſited Carraro, then a priſoner 
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in the caſtle of Aſti; and finding him in want 
common neceſſaries, he had advanced of 
to him the ſum in queſtion ;' and that this 
Prince, having been liberated ſome ſhort time 
after, had, on his return to Padua, repaid the 


money. 


Zeno was a man of acknowledged candour, 
and of the higheſt reputation; he had com- 
manded the fleets and armies of the State with 
the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ; yet neither this, nor 
any other conſiderations, prevailed on the Court 
to depart from their /uſual ſeverity. They 
owned that, from Zeno's uſual integrity, there 
was no reaſon to doubt the truth of his declara- 
tion; but the aſſertions of aa accuſed perſon 
were not ſufficient to efface the force of the 
preſumptive circumſtances which appeared 
againſt him.— His declaration might be con- 
vincing to thoſe who knew him intimately; but 


was not legal evidence of his innocence; and 


they adhered to a diſtinguiſhing maxim of 
this Court, that it is of more importance to the 

State, to intimidate every one from even the 
appearance of ſuch a crime, than to allow a 
perſon, againſt whom a preſumption of guilt 
remained, to eſcape, however innocent he might 
be. This man, who had rendered the moſt 
eſſential ſervices to the republic, and had gained 
many victories, was condemned to be removed 
from all his offices, and to be impriſoned for 
two years. | 
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But the moſt affecting inſtance of the odious 
inflexibility of Venetian courts, appears in the 
| caſe of Foſcari, fon to the Doge of that name. 


This young man had, by ſome imprudences, 
given offence to the Senate, and was, by their 
orders, confined at Treviſo, when Almor Dona- 
to, one of the Council of Ten, was aſſaſſinated, 
on the 5th of November 1750, as he entered his 
own houſe. 


A reward, in ready money, with pardon for 
this, or any other crime, and a penſion of two 
hundred ducats, revertible to children, was pro- 
miſed to any perſon who would diſcover the 
planner, or perpetrator, of this crime. No ſuch 
diſcovery was made. | 


One of young Foſcari's footmen, named Oli- 
vier, had been obſerved loitering near Donato's 
| houſe on the evening of the murder ;—he fled 
from Venice next morning. Theſe, with other 
circumſtances of leſs importance, created a ſtrong 
ſuſpicion that Foſcari had engaged this man to 
commit the murder. | 


Olivier was taken, brought to Venice, put 
to the torture, and confeſſed nothing; yet the 
Council of Ten, being prepoſſeſſed with an opi- 
nion of their guilt, and imagining that the maſter 
would have leſs reſolution, uſed him in the ſame 
cruel manner. — The unhappy young man, in 


— 
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the midſt of his agony, continued to aſſert, 
that he knew nothing of the aſſaſſination. This 


convinced the Court of his firmneſs, but not of 
| his innocence; yet as there was no legal proof of 


his guilt, they could not ſentence him to death. 
He was condemned to paſs the reſt of his life in 
baniſhment, at Canea, in the iſland of Candia. 


This unfortunate youth bore his exile with 
more impatience. than he had done the rack; he 
often wrote to his relations and friends, praying 
them to intercede in his behalf, that the term of 
his baniſhment might be abridged, and that he 
might be permitted to return to his family be- 
fore he died. —All his applications were fruit- 
leſs; thoſe to whom he addreſſed himſelf had 
never interfered in his favour, for fear of giving 
offence to the obdurate Council, or had interfer- 
ed i in vain. 


After languiſhing five years in exile, having 
loft all hope of return, through the interpoſition 
of his own family, or countrymen, in a fit of 
deſpair he addrefled the Duke of Milan, putting 
him in mind of ſervices which the Doge, his 
father, had rendered him, and begging that he 
would uſe his powerful influence with the State 

of Venice, that his ſentence might be recalled. 
He entruſted his letter to a merchant, going 
from Canea to Venice, who promiſed to take 
the firſt opportunity of ſending it from thence to 
the Duke; inſtead of which, this wretch, as ſoon 
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25 he arrived at Venice, delivered i it to the chiefs 
of the Council of Ten. 


This adn of young Foſcari pad: Cri- 
minal in the eyes of thoſe judges; for, by the 
laws of the republic, all its ſubjects are expreſsly 
forbid claiming the protection of foreign Prin- 
ces, in any thing which relates to the government 


af Venice. 


| Leet was therefore 3 to be brought 
from Candia, and ſhut up in the State priſon. 
There the chiefs of the Council of Ten ordered 


him once more to be put to the torture, to draw 


from him the motives which determined him to 


apply to the Duke of Milan. Such an exertion 
of the law is, indeed, the moſt flagrant injuſtice. 


1 The miſerable youth declared to the Council, 


that he had wrote the letter, in the full perſuaſion 
that the merchant, whoſe character he knew, 


would betray him, and deliver it to them; the 
conſequence of which, he foreſaw, would be, 
his being ordered back a priſoner to Venice, the 
only means he had in his power of ſeeing his 
parents and friends; a pleaſure for which he had 
languiſhed, with unſurmountable deſire, for ſome 
time, and which he was willing to purchaſe at 
the expence of any danger or pain. 


The Judges, little affected with this generous 
inſtance of filial piety, ordained, that theunhappy 
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young man ſhould be carried back to Candia, 

and there be impriſoned for a year, and remain 
| baniſhed to that iſland for life; with this condi- 
tion, that if he ſhould make any more applica- 
tions to foreign Powers, his impriſonment ſhould 
be perpetual. At the ſame time they gave per- 
miffion, that the Doge, and his hows m__ viſit 
| their unfortunate ſon. 


The Duns was, at this time, very old ; he had 
been in poſſeſſion of the office above chirt years. 
Thoſe wretched parents had an interview with 
their ſon in one of the apartments of the palace; 


| they embraced him with all the tenderneſs which 


his misfortunes, and his filial affection, deferved. 
The father exhorted him to bear his hard fate 
with firmneſs ; the ſon proteſted, in the moſt, mo- 
ving terms, that this was not in his power ; that 
however others could ſupport the diſmal loneli- 
neſs of a priſon, he could not; that his heart was 
formed for friendfhip, and the reciprocal endear- 
ments of ſocial life z without which his ſoul ſunk 
into dejeCtion werle, than death, from which 
alone he ſhould look for relief, if he ſhould again 
be confined to the horrors of a priſon ; and melt- 
ing into tears, he ſunk at his father's feet, im- 
ploring him to take compaſſion on a fon who had 
ever loved him with the moſt dutiful affection, 
and who was perfectly innocent of the crime of 
which he was accuſed; he conjured him, by 
every bond of nature and religion, by the bowels 
of a father, and the mercy of a Redeemer, to 
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uſe his influence with the Council to mitigate 
their ſentence, that he might be ſaved from the 
moſt cruel of all deaths, that of expiring under 
the ſlow tortures of a broken heart, in a horrible 
baniſhment from every creature he loved. — 
« My ſon,” replied the Doge, © ſubmit to the 
4e Jaws of your country, and do not aſk of me 


e what it is not in my power to obtain.“ 


| Haring made this effort, he retired to another 
apartment; and, unable to ſupport any longer 

the acuteneſs of his feelings, he ſunk into a ſtate 
of in ſenſibility, in which condition he remained 
till ſome time after his ſon had ſailed on his re- 
turn to Candia. 


Nabe has alu to deſcribe the anguiſh 
of the wretched mother; thoſe who are endow- 
ed with the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, and who 
have experienced diſtreſſes in ſome degree ſimilar, 
will have the juſteſt idea of what it was. 


The accumulated miſery of thoſe unhappy 
parents touched the hearts of ſome uf the moſt 
powerful ſenators, who applied with ſo much 
energy for a complete pardon for young Foſcari, 
that they were on the point of obtaining it; 
when a veſſel arrived from Candia, with tidings, 
that the miſerable youth had expired in priſon 
a ſhort time after his return. | 


Some years after this, Nicholas Erizzo, a no- 
ble . mY on his death-bed, confeſſed 
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that, bearing a violent reſentment againſt the 
Senator Donato, he had committed the aſſiſſana- 


tion for which the unhappy family of . 5 
had ſuffered ſo much. ; 


[as this time the ſorrows of the Doge were at 

an end; he had exiſted only a few months after 
the death of his ſon. His life had been pro- 

V longed, till he beheld his ſon perſecuted to death 

for an infamous crime; but not till he ſhould ſee 

this foul ſtain waſhed from his family, and the 

| Innocence of his beloved ſon made manifeſt to 
the world. 


a In. Ways of heaven never e more dark 
and intricate, than in the incidents and cataſtro- 
| phe of this mournful ſtory. To reconcile the 
1 permiſſion of ſuch events, to our ideas of infinite 
power and goodneſs, however difficult, is a na- 
tural attempt in the human mind, and has exer- 
ciſed the ingenuity of philoſophers i in all ages; 
while, in the eyes of Chriſtians, thoſe ſeeming 
perplexitic afford an additional proof, that there 
will ure ſtate, in which the apes of God | 
m— willhe fully juſtified, 
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Venice 


I. Defarind giving you any account of the Coun- 
cil of Ten, till I came to mention the State In- 
quiſitors, as the laſt was ingrafted on the former, 
and was merely intended to ſtrengthen the 
hands, and augment the power of that court. 


The Council of Ten confiſts, in eke, of 
ſeventeen members; for beſides the ten noble- 
men choſen annually by the Grand Council, 
from whoſe number this court receives its name, 
the Doge preſides, and the ſix Counſellors of 
the Seigniory aſſiſt, when Ns think proper, at 
all deliberations. 


| This court was firſt inſtituted in the year 1 1 o, 
immediately after Theipolo's conſpiracy. 


It is ſupreme in all State crimes. It is the 
duty of three chiefs, choſen every month from 
this court, by lot, to open all letters addreſſed 
to it; to report the contents, and aſſemble the 
| menaberk when they think proper. They have 
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the power of e accuſed perſons, examining 
them in priſon, and taking their anſwers in wri- 
ting, with the evidence againſt them; which be- 
ing laid before. the court, thoſe chiefs appear as 


proſecutors. 


The priſoners, all this time, are kept in cloſe 
confinement, deprived of the company of rela- 
tions and friends, and not allowed to receive any 
advice by letters. They can have no counſel to 

aſſiſt them, unleſs one of the Judges chooſes to 
aſſume that office; in which caſe he is permitted 
to manage their defence, and plead their cauſe ; 
after which the Court decide, by a majority of 
votes, acquitting the priſoner, or condemning 
him to private or public execution, as they think 
proper; and if any perſon murmur at the fate of 
their relations or friends, and talk of their inno- 
cence, and the injuſtice they have met with, 

theſe malcontents are in great danger of meeting 

with the ſame fate. 


I am convinced you will think, that ſuch a 
court was ſufficiently powerful to anſwer every 
good purpoſe of government. This, it would 
appear, was not the opinion of the Grand Coun- 
cil of Venice; who thought proper, in the year 
1501, to create the tribunal of State Inquiſitors, 
which is ſtill more deſpotie and dier in its man- 


ner of * 
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This court conſiſts of three members, all taken 

| from the Council of Ten; two literally from the 

Ten, and the third from the Counſellors of 

the Seigniory, who alſo make a part of that 
Council. 


| Theſe three 3 have the power of decid- 


ing, without appeal, on the lives of every citizen 


belonging to the Venetian State; the higheſt 
of the nobility, even the Doge himſelf, * | 
not excepted. They keep the * of the boxes 
into which anonymous informations are thrown. 
The informers who expect a recompence, cut off 
# little piece of their letter, which they afterwards 
ſhew to the Inquiſitor when they claim a reward. 
I thoſe three Inquiſitors is given, the right of 
employing ſpies, conſidering ſecret intelligence, 
iſſuing orders to ſeize all perſons whoſe words or 
aQions they think reprehenfible, and afterwards 
trying them when they think proper. If all the 
three are of opinion, no farther ceremony is neceſ- 
tary 3 they may order the priſoner to be ſtrangled 
in priſon, drowned in the Canal Orfano, hanged 
_ privately in the night-time, between the pillars, 
or executed publicly, as they pleaſe; and whatever 
their decifion be, no farther inquiſition can be 
made on the ſubject ; but if any one of the three 
differs in opinion from his brethren, the cauſe 
muſt be carried before the full aſſembly. of the 
Council of Ten. One would naturally imagine, 
that by thoſe the priſoners would have a good 
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» 


chance of being at ; becauſe the difference 
in opinion of -the three Inquiſitces ſhews, that 
the caſe is, at leaſt, dubious; and in dubious 
caſes one would expect the leaning would be to 
the favourable ſide; but this court is governed 
by different maxims from thoſe you are ac- 
quainted with. It is a rule here to admit of 
ſmaller preſumptions in all crimes which affect 
the Government, than in other caſes; and the 


_ only difference they make between a crime fully 


proved, and one more doubtful, is, that, in the 


| firſt caſe, the execution is in broad day-light; 


whereas, when there are doubts of the priſoner's 
guilt, he is only put to death privately. The 


the Ducal palace, and can, when they think 


per, penetrate into the very bed- chamber of the 


Doge, open his cabinet, and examine his papers. 


Of courſe they may command acceſs to the 
houſe of every individual in the State. They 


continue in office only one year, but are not reſ- 


ponſible afterwards for their conduct while ey 


were in authority. 


Can you think you would be perfectly com- 
poſed, and eaſy in your mind, if you lived in the 
ſame city with three perſons, who had the power 
of ſhutting you up in a dungeon, and putting you 


5 to death when they pleaſed, and without being 


accountable for ſo . ? 


| 
4 
( 
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If, 1 the character bY the Enquiſitors of 
one year, 2 man had nothing to dread, - ſtill he 
might fear that a ſet, of a different character, 
might be in authority the next; and although 
he were perſuaded, that the Inquiſitors would 
always be choſen from among men of the moſt 
known integrity in the State, he might tremble 
at the malice of informers, and ſecret enemies; 
a combination of whom might impoſe on the 
anda of upright Judges, eſpecially 
where the accuſed: is excluded from his friends, 
and denied counſel to aſſiſt him in his defence; 
for; letthim be ever ſo conſeious of innotence, 
he cannot be ſure of remaining unſuſpected, 
or unaccuſed; nor can he be certain, that he 
ſhall not be put to the rack, to ſupply a defi- 
ciency of evidence: and finally, although a 
man were naturally poſſeſſed of ſo much firm- 
neſs of character as to feel no inquietude from 
any of thoſe conſiderations on his own account, 
he might ſtill be under apprehenſions for his 
children, and other connexions, for whom ſome 
men feel more anxiety than for thenſclves. , 


Such * natarally ariſe in the aides 


of thoſe who have been born, and accuſtomed - 


to live, in a free country, where no ſuch deſ- 
potie Tribunal is eſtabliſned; yet we find people 
apparently eaſy in the midſt of all thoſe dan- 
gers; nay, we know that mankind ſhew the 
ſame indifference in cities, . where the Emperor, 


or the Baſhaw, amuſes himſelf, from time to 
Vol. I. 1 


* n 
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time, in cutting off the 3 of thoſe he hap- 
pens to meet with in his walks; and I make no 
doubt, that if it were uſual for the earth to 
open, and ſwallow a proportion of its inhabi- 
tants every day, mankind would behold this 
with as much coolneſs as at preſent they read 
the bills of mortality. Such is the effect of 
habit on the human mind, and ſo wonderfully 
does it accommodate itſelf to thoſe n for A 


which there i is no Sp WM 


But theſe ene dois not account for 
the Venetian nobles ſuffering ſuch Tribunals as ' 
thoſe of the Council of ten, or the State Inqui- 
tors, to exiſt, becauſe theſe are evils which it 
unqueſtionably is in their power to remedy ; ' 
and attempts have been made, at various times, 
by parties of the nobility, to remove them 
entirely, but without ſucceſs; the 3 = -- 
the Grand Council having, upon trial, been 
found ſor een theſe N e e 


11 i believed to be owing to the attention of 
- theſe courts, that the Venetian republic has 
laſted longer than any other; but in my opinion 

the chief object of a government ſhould be, to 
render the people happy; and if it fails in that, 
the longer it laſts, ſo much the worſe. If they 
are rendered miſerable by that which is ſuppoſed 
to preſerve the State, they cannot be loſers by 

removing it, be the conſequence what it may 1 


and 1 m"_ moſt people would rather live in a 
| * 
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| convenient; comfortable houſe, which could 
ſtand only a few centuries, than in a gloomy 
gothic fabric, which would laſt to the day of 
judgment. Theſe deſpotic courts, the State 
Inquiſitors, and Council of Ten, have had their 
admirers, not only among the Venetian nobility, 
but among foreigners; even among ſuch as 
have, on other occaſions, profeſſed principles 
very unfavourable to arbitrary power. 


I find the following paſſage in a letter of 


Biſhop Butnet, relating to Venice: 


« But this leads me to ſay a little to you of 


4 that part of the conſtitution, which is ſo 


cc cenſured by ſtrangers, but is really both the 
c greateſt glory, and the chief ſecurity, of this 


6 republic; which is, the unlimited power of 5 
cc the Inquiſitors, that extends not only to the 


cc chief of the nobility, but to the Duke him- 


« ſelf; who is ſo ſubject to them, that they 


cc may not only give him ſevere reprimands, 
(c hut ſearch his papers, make his proceſs, and, 


& in concluſion, put him to death, without T 


cc being bound to give any account of their 
cc proceedings, except to the Council of Ten. 


ce This is the dread, not only of all the ſub- 


cc jects, but of the whole nobility, and all 
ec that bear office in the republic, and makes 
cc the greateſt amongſt them tremble, and ſo 


” OY them to an exact conduct.” 
G 2 
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Now, for my part, I cannot help thinking, 
that a Tribunal which, keeps the Doge, the no- 
bility, and all the ſubjects, in dread, and makes 
the greateſt among them tremble, can be no 
great bleſſing in any State. To be in continual : 
fear, is certainly a very unhappy ſituation ; and 
if the Doge, the nobility, and all the ſubjects, : 
are rendered unhappy,. I ſhould j imagine, with 
all ſubmiſſion, that the glory and ſecurity of the 
reſt of the republic muſt be of very imgll im 


portance. 


In the ſame letter hich 1 have quoted aboye, 
his Lordſhip, ſpeaking of the State Inquiſitors, 
has theſe words: © When they find any fault, they 
tc are ſo inexorable, and ſo quick as well as ſevere, 
4 in their juſtice, that the very fear of this i is ſo 
« effectual a reſtraint, that, perhaps, the only 
c preſervation of Venice, and of its liberty, 
« js, owing to this ſingle. * of their con- 

c«c ſtitution. * 


How. Souls you, my good friend, reliſh . 
that kind of liberty in England, which could 
not be preſerved without the aſſiſtance of a deſ- 
potic court? Such an idea of liberty might 
have been announced from the throne, , as one 
of the myſteries. of Government, by James the . 
Firſt, ,or the Second but we are, amazed to 
find it publiſhed by a counſellor, and admirer 
of William the Third. It may, indeed, be 
ſaid, that the ſmallneſs of the Venetian ns, 
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and i its republican form of government, render 
it liable to be overturned by ſudden tumults, or 

popular inſurrections: this renders it the more 
neceſſary to keep a watchful eye over the con- 
duct of individuals, and guard againſt every 


w- —„ 41 


or diſorder. The inſtitution of State Inquiſitors 
may be thought to admit of ſome apology in 
this view, like the extraordinary and irregular 
| Puniſhment of the Oftraciſm eſtabliſhed. at 
Athens, which had a ſimilar foundation. In 
a large State, or in a leſs popular form of 
government, the ſame dangers from civil com- 
motions cannot be apprehended; ſimilar precau- 
tions for preventing them are therefore ſuper- 


fluous; but, notwithſtanding every apology that 
can * made, I am at a loſs to account for the 


exiſtenee of this terrible Tribunal for ſo long 
a time in the Venetian republic, becauſe all 
ranks ſeem to have an intereſt in its deſiruc- 
tion; and I do not ſee on what principle any 
one man, or any ſet of men, ſhould with for 
its preſervation. It cannot be the Doge, for the 
State Inquiſitors keep him in abſolute bondage; 
nor would one naturally imagine that the nobles 
would reliſh this court, for the nobles are more 
expoſed to the jealouſy of the State Inquiſitors 
than the citizens, or inferior people; and leaſt 
of all ought the citizens to ſupport a Tribunal, 
to which none of them can ever be admitted. 
As, however, the body of the nobility alone 
can remove this Tribunal from being part of 


it - 
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the conſtitution, and yet, we find, they hare 
always ſupported it; we muſt conclude, that 


a junto of that body which has ſufficient influ- 
ence to command a majority of their brethren, 
has always retained the power in their own 
hands, and found means of having the majority 
at leaſt of the Council of Ten, choſen from 


their own members; ſo that this arbitrary court 


is, perhaps, always compoſed, by a kind of 
rotation, of the individuals of a junto. But 


if the poſſibility of this is denied, becauſe of 
the precaution uſed in the form of electing by 
ballot, the only other way I can account for a 
Tribunal of fuch a nature being permitted to 


- exiſt, is, by ſuppoſing that a majority of the 
— nobles have ſo great a reliſh for unli- 


mited power, that, to have a chance of enjoy- 
ing it for a ſhort period, 'they are willing to 


| bear all the miſeries of r for the rel of | 


. Re Ys. - 


The encouragement given by this Govern- | 


ment to anonymous accuſers, and ſecret infor- 


mations, is attended with conſequences which 


greatly outweigh any benefit that can ariſe from 
them. They muſt deſtroy mutual confidence, 
and promote ſuſpicions and jealouſies among 
' neighbours; and, while they render all ranks 


of men fearful, they encourage them to be mali- 


| cious. The laws ought to be able to protect 
every man who d and OO” wecules | 


another. ; 
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If any ſet of men, in a State, are ſo power- | 
ful, that it is dangerous for an individual to 
charge them with their crimes openly, there 
muſt be a weakneſs in that government which 
requires a ſpeedy remedy; but let not that be 
A TRY worſe than the diſeaſe. | 


It is no proof of the boaſted wiſdom of this 
Government, that, in the uſe of the torture, 
it imitates many European States, whoſe judi- 
dial regulations it has avoided where they 
. ſeem far leſs cenſurable. The practice of forc- 
ing confeſſion, and procuring evidence by this 
means, always appeared to me a complication 
of cruelty and abſurdity. To make a man ſuf- 
fer more than the pains of death, that you may 
diſcover whether he deſerves death, or not, is 
a manner of diſtributing juſtice an I cannot 
8 — to my idea of equity. , 


x If it is the intention of the „ that 
exery crime ſhall be expiated by the ſufferings 
.of ſomebody, and is regardleſs whether this 
expiation is made by the agonies of an innocent 
perſon, or a guilty, then there is no more to 
de ſaid; but, if the intention be to diſcover 
the truth „ this horrid device of the torture will 
very often fail; for nineteen people out of 
twenty will decare whatever they imagine will 
ſooneſt put an end to their ſi afferings , whemen 
it be truth or e | 
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e Venice 


tc, many Jpn 0 excnts- 8 bap- 
pened ſince the eſtabliſhment of the State Inqui- 
ſition, which have greatly affected the power, 
riches, and extent of dominion of this republic, 
yet the nature of the Government has remained 
much the ſame. In what L have to — . 
fore, J ſhall be very Hort op general. 


rok 05 3 chferyed, thats it win: ba 
gp of this republic to maintain a neutrality, 
as long as poſſible, in all the wars which took 
place among her neighbours; and when obliged, 
contrary to her inclinations, to declare for either 
party, ſhe generally joined with that State 
vhoſe diftant ſituation rendered its power and 
proſperity the leaſt e ok the 0 * i 
Venice. 5 ; 

This republic . . to N too 
much neglected to form defenſive allianoes with 
other States, and by the continual jealoufy he 
ſhewed of them, joined to her immenſe riches, 
at laſt became the object of the hatred and 
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_ envy; of all the Powers in Europe. This uni- 
verſal jealouſy was rouſed, and brought into 
action, in the year 1508, by the intriguing 


genius of Pope Julius the Second. A confe- 


deracy was ſecretly entered into at Cambray, 
between Julius, the Emperor Maximilian, Lewk 

the Twelfth, and Ferdinand of Arragon, againft 
| the republic of Venice. A bare enumeration 
of the Powers which compoſed this league 
gives a very high idea of the importance of the 
State againſt which it was formed. 


The Duke .of Savoy, the Duke of Ferrara, 
and the Duke of Mantua, AC ded to this con- 
federacy, and gave in claims%o part of the 
dominions of Venice. It was not difficult to 
form pretenſions to the beſt part of the domi- 
nions of a State, which originally poſſeſſed 
nothing but a few marſny iſlands at the bottom 


of the Adriatic Gulph. It was the general 


opinion of Europe, that the league of Cambray 
would reduee Venice to her original poſſeſ- 
ſions. Ep 


The Venetians, finding themſelves deprived 


of all hopes of foreign aſſiſtance, ſought fup- 


port from their own courage, and reſolved to 


meet the danger which threatened them, with 
the fpirit of a brave and independent people. 


Their General, Count Alviano, led an army 


__ Lewis, who, being prepared before the 


3 FR 
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other confederates, had already entered Italy. 
However great the magnanimity of the Senate, 
and the ſkill of their General, the ſoldiery were 


by no means equal to the diſciplined troops of 
France, led by a martial nobility, and headed 


by a gallant monarch. The army of Alviano 


was defeated; new enemies ' poured on the 


republic from- all ſides; and ſhe loſt, in one 
campaign, all the territories in Italy which ſhe 
| had been ages in acquiring. | 


Venice now found that the could no oy 


depend on her own ſtrength and reſources, and 


endeavoured to break, by policy, a combination 


which ſhe had not force to reſiſt. The Vene- 


tian Senate, knowing that Julius was the ſoul 
of the confederacy, offered to deliver up the 


towns he claimed, and made every other ſub- 


miſſion that could gratify the pride, and avert 


the anger, of that ambitious Pontiff; they alſo 


found means to ſeparate Ferdinand from the alli- 


ance. Lewis and Maximilian being now their 


only enemies, the Venetians are able to ſuſtain 
the war, till Julius, bearing no longer any re- 
ſentment againſt the republic, and ſeized with 


remorſe at beholding his native country 
ravaged by French and German armies, 


unites with Venice to drive the invaders 
out of Italy; and this republic is ſaved, with 
the loſs of a ſmall part of her Italian domi- 
nions, from a ruin which all Europe had con- 


fidered as inevitable. The long and expenſive 
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wars between the different Powers of Europe, 
in which this State was obliged to take part, 
prove that her ſtrength. and * were not 

exhauſted. 80 * 


1 4 the r 3 596; the Venetians were forced 
into a ruinous war with the Ottoman Empire, 
at a time when the Senate, ſenſible of the 
great need they ſtood in of repoſe, had, with 
much addreſs and policy, kept clear of the 
quarrels which agitated the reſt of Europe. But 
Solyman the Second, upon the moſt frivolous 
— demanded from them the iſland of 


It was 1 to eel the week that he had 
no better foundation for this chal than a 
ſtrong deſire, ſupported by a ſufficient power, 
of conquering the iſland. This kind of right 
might not be thought complete in a court of 
equity; but, in the juriſprudence of monarchs, 
it has e ey found preferable to " every 
other. 


The Turks make a deſcent, with a great 
army, on Cyprus; they inveſt Famagouſta, the 
capital; the garriſon defends it with the moſt 
obſtinate bravery; the Turks are repulſed in 
repeated affaults; many thouſands of them are 
ſlain; but the ranks are -conſtantly ſupplied by 
reinforcements. Antonio Bragadino, the com- 


mander, having diſplayed proofs of the higheſt 


5 
r 
j 
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military fkill, and the moſt heroic.courage, his 
garriſon being quite exhauſted with fatigue, and 


_ greatly reduced in Point of aumbhen, een 


to . 5 hens J3L487 


The terms were, that the pr” <a ſhould 
march out with their arma, baggage, and three 
pieces of cannon, and ſhould be tranſported io 


OCandia in Turkiſh veſſels; that the . citizens 
ſhould not be pillaged, but e * 16 


Hh tber 1 br 


'Muſtapha, the Turkich 9 no ing ca 
had poſſeſſion of the place, than he delivered it 
up to be pillaged by the Janiſſaries; the gar- 
riſen were put in chains, and made flayes on 


board the Turkiſh gallies. The Principal officers 


were beheaded, and the gallant Bragading. was 


tied to a pillar, and, . Aae bens 5 


flayed alive. 


We meet with: events in ** . ee 
kind, that make us doubt the truth of the moſt 


. authentic hiſtory. We cannot believe that ſuch 


actions have ever been committed by the inha- 


bitants of this globe, and by creatures of the 


ſame ſpecies of ourſelves. We are tempted to 
think we are peruſing the records of hell, whoſe 
inhabitants, according to the moſt authentic 
accounts, derive a conſtant pleaſure from the 
tortures of each other, as — as of all fo- 


reigners. 
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The conqueſt of the iſland of Cyprus is ſaid 
40 have coſt, the Turks fifty thouſand lives. At 
this time, -not Venice only, but all Chriſten- 
dom, had reaſon to dread the progreſs of the 
Turkiſh; arms. The State of Venice ſolicited 
aſſiſtance from all the | Catholic States; but 
France was, at that time, in alliance with the 
Turks; l ian dreaded. their power z. the 
Crown of Portugal was poſſeſſed by a child, 
and Poland was exhauſted by her wars with 
Ruſha. The Venetians, on this preſſing occa- 


» 


fon, received aſſiſtance from Rome, whoſe 


neon; eee eee eee and from 
e eee 5 


Pope Pius the Fifth, and Philip tk 


joined their fects with that of the republic. 
The confederate fleet aſſembled at Meſſina. 


The CSlebrated Don John of Auſtria, natural 


fon to Charles the Fifth, was Generaliſſmo; 
Mark Antonio Colenna commanded the Pope's 
_ diviſion, and Sebaſtian Venrero the Venetian. 


The Turkiſh fleet was greatly ſuperior in Fw 


number of veſſels. e 


5 The wo ficets met inthe Gulph of Lapanta : 

it is-fajd, that the Turkiſh gallies were entirely 
worked by Chriſtian ſlaves and the gallies of 
the Chriſtians by Turkiſh; a ſhocking proof of 

the barbarous manner in which prifoners of war 
were treated in that age; and, in this inſtance, 
as abſurd as it was barbarous; for a cartel for 
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an exchange of priſoners'would kive given 80 
dom to the greater number of thoſe f 
3 without diminiſhing the ſtrength of either 

_ The fleets engage and the Turks are en 
555 e. Hiſtorians aſſert, that twenty 


thouſand Turks were killed in the engagement, 


angone half of their fle et deſtroyed- This is a 
prodigious number to, be killed on one fide, and 


mes fight; it ought to be remembered, that 
: there isn no Turkiſh writer onthe GOO" aber. 


us the Fifth died fron Alter the battle-of 
Pinole Upon his death the war | 
on the ſide of d the Allies ; Philip bernie Greed 
of the expence, and the Venetians were obli 
to purchaſe a peace, by. yielding the land of 
Cyprus to the Turks, and agreeing to pay them 


'for three years, an annual tribute of one hun- 
dred thouſand ducats. Thoſe circumſtances 


have no tendency to confirm the accounts which 
Chriſtian writers have given, of the immenſe 


I0ꝗſs which the Turks met with at the battle Gig 
4 W e | 5 


In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, 
the republic had a diſpute with the Pope, which, 
in that age, was thought a matter of importance, 
and engaged the attention of all Chriſtendom. 


Paul the fifth ſhewed as eager a e as 


any of his predeceſſors, to extend the Papal au- 
- thority, He had an inveterate prejudice againſt | 


— 
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che Venetian republic, on account of her having, 


on every occaſion, reſiſted all eccleſiaſtical en- 


| nene 


He ſought, with impatience, an 8 
of manifeſting his. hatred, and expected that 


he ſhould be aſſiſted by the pious Princes of 


Europe, in bringing this refractory child of the 
church to reaſon. He began by demanding a 


ſum of money, for the purpoſe of carrying on 


the war againſt the Turks in Hungary; he com- 


plained of certain decrees of the Senate, rela- 


ting to the internal government of the republic, 
particularly one Which forbad the building of 
any more new churches, without the permiſſion 


of that aſſembly, and which, he ſaid, ſmelt 
ſtrongly of hereſy ; and above all, he exclaimed 


againſt the Council of Ten, for having impri- 
ſoned an Eccleſiaſtic, and prepared to bring him 
to a public trial. This reverend perſon, for 
| whom his Holineſs intereſted himſelf ſo warmly, 
was accuſed of having poiſoned five people, one 
of whom was his own father. He was alſo 
accuſed of having cauſed another to be aſſaſſina- 
ted; and, to prevent a diſcovery, had afterwards 
poiſoned the afſaſhn. | 


The Senate refuſed the money, confirmed 


their decree againſt the building of churches, 


and applauded the conduct of the Council of 
Ten, in proſecuting the Eccleſiaſtic. 


13S | IR * or $0ctzTY AND 


The authors of the age arranged themſelves 
on the one ſide or the other, and this became a 


war of controverly ; in which, though there was 
no blood ſhed, yet it appeared, by the writings of 
the partiſans, that a conſiderable number of 
underſtandings were greatly injured. Thoſe 


who ſupported the Pope's cauſe inſiſted, that 


the temporal power of Princes is ſubordinate 
to his; that he has a right to deprive them 
of their dominions, and releaſe their ſubjects 
from their oaths of fidelity, as often as this ſhall 
be for the glory of God, and for the good of the 
Church ; of which nobody could be ſo good a 


judge as the Pope, Gnce all the world knew 


he was infallible ; that eccleſiaſtics were not 
ſubjected to the civil power; that an eccleſiaſtical 


court, or the Pope, only, had authority over 
that body.of men ; and nothing could be more 


abominable, than to continue a proſecution a- 
gainſt a priſoner, whatever his crimes might be, 


after the Father of the church, who had the 


andoubted power of abſolving inner, had i in- 


terfered in his favour. 


The Senate, in their anſwers, ente, 
that the Pope was ſupreme head of the Church, 


and that, in all ſubjects of religious belief, dis 


power was unbounded; for which reaſon they 
remained imphert and fubmiſſive believers ; that 


they were far from diſputing the infallibility of 


his Holineſs in eceleſiaſtical matters, particularly 
within his own dominions; but, with regard to 
the government of their ſubjects, they would 
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3 take the whole trouble of chat on chem⸗ 
ſelves, and would adminiſter as impartial juſtice 
to Eccleſiaſtics, as to thoſe of other profeſſions. 
They imagined alſo, that they were competent 
| judges when, and for what purpoſes, they 
ought to levy money upon their own ſubjects, 
and whether it would be neceſſary to build any 
new churches in Venice, or not. Finally, 
they flattered themſelves, that the proſecuting 

a murderer was no Bed E with the 


cry of God. | 


„„ d the Princes 6f Chrif- 
tendom ſeemed to think the Senate were in the 

right. The Pope was diſappointed in his ex- 

pectations; and finding himſelf unſupported, 

as glad to ſhelter his pride under the mediation 

of Henry the fourth of France, who endea - 
voured to give eee 
ane of 12 | 
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ble nature than any 'bitherto mentioned.” The 
deſign of other conſpiracies was a change in the 
form of government, or, at moſt, the deſtruc- 
tion of ſome; particular claſs of men in power; 


but the preſent plot had far its object the total 


. annihilation of the Venetian n I ſpeak 
of the conſpiracy formed by the Marquis of 
Bedmar, ambaſſador from 550 Court of Spain, 
in conjunction with the Duke of Oſſuno, and 
the Spaniſh e of the Milaneſe. 


1 


The intereſting manner in which this dark 


deſign has been deſcribed by the Abbe St. Real, 
has made it more univerſally. known than any 
other part of the Venetian ſtory. This writer 
is accuſed of having ornamented his account 
_ with ſome fanciful circumſtances, an objection 


often enviouſly urged againſt ſome of the moſt 


eeable writers, by authors whom nature has 
| guarded from the poſſibility of committing ſuch 
an error; men, whoſe truths are leſs intereſting 


1 E Year - 1618 is neun. in the annals 


piracy of a more formida- 


„ „ 
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than fctions, and whoſe fictions are as dull as 
the moſt inſipid truths. Does any reader believe 
that the ſpeeches of the Generals before a battle, 
as recorded by Livy, were actually pronounced 
in the terms of that author? Or, can any one 
wiſh they were expunged from his hiſtory ? 
The Abbe St. Real has alſo put ſpeeches into the 
mouths of the conſpirators, and has embelliſhed 
without materially altering, the real circumſtan- 

ces of the ſtory.” For my own part, I feel a 
degree of gratitude to every perſon who has 
entertained me; and while my paſſions are 
agreeably agitated with St. Real's lively hiſtory, 
I cannot bear that a phlegmatic fellow ſhould 
interrupt my enjoyment z| and, becauſe of a 
few embelliſhments, declare, with an affected 
air of e chat he Pens is an Boon 


The Sor of this plot, and. the 85 
ſions of jealouſy and terror which it left on 
the minds of the inhabitants of Venice, proba- 
bly firſt ſuggeſted a plan of a more wicked nature 
than any of the conſpiracies we have hitherto 

mentioned, and _— was mY put in exe- 
n ee el, 


A ſet of villains combined together to VET 
ſome of the nobility of treaſonable practices, 
merely for. the ſake of the rewards beſtowed 
; informers. 'This horrid crime may be ex- 
petted i in all Governments where ſpies and in- 
formers are encouraged; it certainly occurs 


- 
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| frequently at Venice; ſometimes, no doubt, 
_ .without being detected, and ſometimes it is 


bear of diſcouraging the buſineſs of information : 
hut on the diſcovery of the preſent combination, 
2 Venice was ſtruck with ſuch horror, that 
«the. Senate thought proper to publiſh every cir- 


— — 
the part of aceuſers; the others, being ſeized 


by the information {of their LRN * A 


,Peared as witneſſes. | 


| A able Vomulan, af \areſpeAtable charadter 
and advanced in years, of the name of Foſcarmi, 
fell a victim to this horrid cabal; and Venice 


beheld with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, one of h 


her moſt reſpectable citizens accuſed, condemn- 
55 Jana arb traitor. 


EVE) eee Gilowin! uch Gew 


2 that they created ſuſpicions in the minds 
of the Judges. The informers themſelves were 


ſeized, and examined ſeparutely, and the 
whole dreadful ſcheme became manifeſt. Theſe 


wretches ſuffered the puniſhment due to ſuch 
complicated villainy; the honour of Foſcarini 
was re-inſtated, and every poſfible compenfation 


made to his -imjared 'famity. An inſtance lib 


this, of the deſpotic i precipitancy of the Inqui- 
tors, e than nnn. all the n 


detected, without being publicly puniſhed, for 
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which the State ever receives from them, or 
Dun race of informers they W 


If the trial of the unfortunate Foſcarini i had 
been open, or public, and not in Zeng accord-' 
ing to the form of the Inquifttor's Court; and 
if he had been allowed to call exculpatory evi- 
dence, and aſſiſted by thoſe friends who knew all 
his actions, the falſehood and villany of theſe 
accuſers would probably have W aicovered, 

and his life ſaved. | 


Imꝗ the year 1645, the Turks made an unex- 
pected and ſudden deſcent on the Iſland of 
| Cindia. The Senate of Venice did not diſplay 
their uſual vigilance on this occaſion. They had 
5 ſeen the immenſe warlike preparations going 
forward, and yet allowed themſelves to be 
amuſed by the Grand Seignior's declaring war 
againſt Malta, and pretending that the armament 
was intended againſt that iſland. The troops 
landed without oppoſition, and the town of 
Canea was taken after an obſtinate defence. 


This news being Weg to Venice, cath: 
an univerfal indignation againſt the Turks; and 
the Senate reſolved to defend, to the utmoſt; 
this valuable part of the empire. Extraordinary | 
ways and means of raiſing money were fallen 
upon; among others, it was propoſed to ſell the 
rank of nobility. Four citizens offered one 
hundred thouſand ducats each for this honour; 
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and, notwithſtanding ſome oppoſition, this 
meaſure was at laſt carried. Eighty families 
were admitted into the Grand Council, and to 
the honour and privileges of the nobility. 
What an idea does this give of the wealth of the 


inhabitants o Venice? 


The FR of Candia, the copia of the iſland 


of that name, is, in ſome reſpects, more me- 


morable than that of any town which hiſtory, 
or even which poetry, has recorded. It laſted 
__ twenty-four years. The amazing efforts made 
by the republic of Venice aſtoniſhed all Europe; 
their courage intereſted the gallant ſpirits of 
every nation: volunteers from every country 


came to Candia, to exerciſe 4 ga valour, to 


acquire knowledge in the military art, and aſſiſt 


a brave people whom they admired. The Duke 
of Beaufort, ſo much the darling of the Pariſian 


populace during the war of the Fronde, was 


| killed here, with many -more gallant French 


officers. 


Sk this famous 3 the Venetians gain- 
ed many important victories over the Turkiſh 
fleets. Sometimes they. were driven from the 


walls of Candia, and the Turkifh garriſon of 
Canea was even beſieged by the Venetian fleets. 


The ſlaughter made of Pb Turkiſh armies is 
without example; but new armies were ſoon 


found to ſupply their place, by a Government 
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which. boaſts ſuch , populous dominions, and 
which has deſpotic authority © over its ſubjects. N 


Mahomet che Fourth, impatient at the length 
of this ſiege, came to Negropont, that he 

might have more frequent opportunities of 
hearing from the Vizier, who carried on the 
ſiege. An officer ſent with diſpatches, was 
directed by the Vizier, to explain to Mahomet 
the manner in which he made his approaches, 
and to aſſure him that he would take all poſſible 


care to ſave the lives of the ſoldiers. The hu- 


mane Emperor anſwered, That he had ſent the 
Vizier to take the place, and not to ſpare the 
lives of ſoldiers; and he was on the point of 
ordering the head of the officer who brought 
this meſſage, to be cut off, merely to quicken 
the Vizier in his operations, and to ſhew him 
how litle he valued be rs of men. 


In ſpite of the Vizier s boaſted — hoy 
this war is ſaid. to have coſt the lives of two 
hundred thouſand Turks. Candia capitulated 
in the year 1668 : the conditions on this occa- 
fon were honourably fulfilled. Morſini, the 
Venetian General, after diſplaying prodigies of 
valour and capacity, marched out of the rubbiſh 

of this well-diſputed 2 with the honours 
of war. 


The expence of ſuch a tedious war greatly 
exhauſted the reſources of Venice, which could 
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not now repair them ſo quickly as formerly, | 
when ſhe” enjoyed the rich monopoly of the 
Aſiatie trade; the diſcovery of the Cape of 


Good Hope havitg Hong fince opened that valu- 


able commerce” to the e and en and 


ear 


| This cephblit': remained in a ſite of tran- 
quillity,” endeavouring, by the arts of peace, 


and cultivation of that ſhare of commerce 
which ſhe ſtill retained,” to fill her empty ex- 
chequer, till ſhe was zen into a new war, 


in che year 1683, by the inſdlenee of the Ot- 
toman Court: The Venetians had for” ſome 
time endeavoured, by negociation, and many 
conciliatory repreſentations, to accommodate 
matters with the Turks; and though the hanghty 
conduct of her enemies afforded ſmall hopes of 
ſucceſs, yet ſuch was her averſion to war on the 


preſent occaſion, that ſhe ſtill balanced, whether 
to bear thoſe inſults, or repel them by arms; 


wherr ſhe was brought to deciſion by an event 
which gave the greateſt joy to Venice, and 
aſtoniſhed aprons + This was the great vie- 


* of Vienna, on Scbiedet, King e of Poland. * 


- av this new war; their late General Morbbi 585 
again had the command of the fleets and armies 


of the republic, and ſuſtained the great reputa- 


tion he had acquired in Candia. He conquered. 
the Morea, which was ceded formally to 


ta 
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Venice, with ſome other acquiſitions, ' at the 
peace of ns in the laſt wy of the aſt 
OE": | 


During the war of the ſucceſſion, the State 
of Venice obſerved a ſtrict neutrality. They 
conſidered that diſpute as unconnected with 


their intereſts, taking care, however, to keep 


on. foot an army on their frontiers in Italy, of 
ſufficient force to make them reſpected by the 
contending Powers. But, ſoon after the peace 


of Utrecht, the Venetians were again attacked 


by their old enemies the Turks; who, behold- 


ing the great European Powers exhauſted by 
their late efforts, and unable to aſſiſt the repub- 


lic, thought this the favourable moment for 


recovering the Morea, which had been ſo lately 


raviſhed from them. The Turks obtained their 


object, and at the peace of Paſſarowitz, which 


terminated this unſucceſsful war, the Venetian 


State yielded up the Morea; the Grand Seig- 
nior, on his part, reſtoring to them the ſmall 
iſlands of Cerigo and Cerigotto, with ſome 
places which his troops. had taken during the 


courſe of the war in Dalmatia. Thoſe, with 


the iſlands of Corfu, Santa Maura, Zante, 
Cephalonia, the remains of their dominions in 
the Levant, they have ſince fortified, at a great 


EXPENCE, as their ny barriers againſt the 
Turk. ; 2 


Since this period no eſſential alteration has 
taken place in the Venetian government, nor 
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has there boen any eſſential increaſe,” or Am- 


nution, in the extent of their dominions. Fhey 


have little to fear at preſent from the Purks, 
whoſe attention 1s ſufficiently occupied by a 
more formidable enemy than the republic and 
the Houſe of ' Auſtria united. Beſides, if the 


Turks were more diſengaged, as they have 


now ſtripped the republic of Cyprus, Candia, 


and their poſfeſſions in Greece, what remains 
in the Levant i is MP 852 their attention. . 


1 


' The declenſion H ve nice did not, like t that 
of Rome, proceed from the increaſe of luxury, 


or the revolt of their own armies in the diſtant 


Colonies, or from civil wars of any kind. Venice 
has dwindled in power and importance, from 


cauſes which could not be foreſeen, or guarded 
againſt by human prudence, although they had 


been foreſeen. How could this republic have 


prevented the diſcovery of a paſſage to Aſia 


by the Cape of Good Hope ? or hinder other 


nations from being inſpired with a ſpirit of 
enterpriſe, induſtry, and commerce? In their 


preſent ſituation there is little probability of 


their attempting new conqueſts happy if nol 
are allowed to remain in the quigt poſſeſſion of 
what they have. Venice has a moſt formidable 
neighbour in the Emperor, whoſe dominions 
border on thoſe of this republic on all ſides. 


The independency} of the republic entirely 


ä on his moderation; 3 or, in caſe he 
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ſhould loſe that virtue, en the produces ion of 
the great Powers of Europe. 


T have now finiſhed the ſketch 1 nn, of 
the Venetian government, with which I could 
not help intermingling many of the principal 
hiſtorical events; indeed J enlarged on theſe, 
after you informed me, that you intended to 
give your young friend copies of my letters on 
this ſubject, before he begins his tour. I with 
they were more perfect on his account; they 
will, at leaſt, prevent his being in the ſituation 
of fot travellers I have met with, who, after 
remaining here many months, knew no more 
of the ancient or modern ſtate of Venice, than 
that the inhabitants went about in boats inftead 
of coaches, and, RY ſpeaking g, wore 
maſks. | 
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* 


LETTER XVII. 


Venice. 


H AVIN 0 travelled with you ed the 
ſplendid æras of the Venetian ſtory, and pre- 
1 ſented their ſtateſmen and heroes to your view, 

| let us now return to the preſent race, in whoſe 
| life and converſation, I forewarn you, there is 
g nothing heroic. The truth is, that in every 
; country as well as Venice, we can only read of 
1 . heroes; they are ſeldom to be „een, for this plain 
realon, that while they are to be ſeen we do not 
g think them heroes. The hiſtorian dwells upon 
what is vaſt and extraordinary; ; what is common 
and trivial finds no place in his records. When 
we hear the names of Epaminondas, Themiſ- 
tocles, Camillus, Scipio, and other great men 
of Greece and Rome, we think of their great 
actions, we know nothing elſe about them ;—. 
but when we ſee the worthies of dur own times, 
we unfortunately recolle& their whole hiſtory. 
The citizens of Athens and Rome, who lived 
in the days of the heroes above mentioned, 
very probably had not the ſame admiration of 
them that we have ; ; and our poſterity, ſome 


* 5 
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eight or ten centuries hence, will, it is to be 
hoped, have a higher veneration for the great 
men of the preſent age, than their intimate ac- 
quaintance are known to have, or than thoſe can 
be ſuppoſed to form, who daily behold them 
lounging in gaming-houſes. All this, you per- 
ceive, is little more than a commentary on the 
old obſervation, That no man is a hero to his 
Valet de Chambre. The number of playhouſes 
in Venice is very extraordinary, conſidering the 
ſize of the town, which is not thought to con- 
tain above one hundred and fifty thouſand inha- 
bitants, yet there are eight or nine theatres here, 
including the opera-houſes. You pay a trifle at 
the door for admittance; this entitles you to 
go into the pit, where you may look about, 
and determine what part of the houſe you 
will fit in. There are rows of chairs placed 


in the front of the pit, next the orcheſtra; the 


ſeats of theſe chairs are folded to their backs, 
and faſtened by a lock. Thoſe who chooſe to 
take them pay a little more money to the door- 
keeper, who immediately unlocks the ſeat. Very 
decent- looking people occupy theſe chairs: but 
the back part of the pit is filled with footmen 
and gondoleers, in their common working 
clothes. Thenobility and better ſort of citizens, 
have boxes retained for the year; but there are 
Always a ſufficient number to be let to ſtrangers; 
the price of thoſe varies every night, according 
to the ſeaſon of the year, and the piece acted. 


Aa 
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A Venetian playhouſe has a diſmal appear- 
| ance in the eyes of people accuſtomed to the 

brilliancy of thoſe of London. Many of the 
boxes are ſo dark, that the faces of the company 
in them can hardly be diſtinguiſhed at a little 
diſtance, even when they do not wear maſks. 
The ſtage, however; is well illuminated, ſo that 
the people in the boxes can ſee perfectly well, 
every thing that is tranſacted there; and when 
they chooſe to be ſeen themſelves, they order 
lights into their boxes. Between the acts you 
ſometimes ſee ladies walking about, with their 
Cavalieri Serventes, in the back part of the pit, 
when it is not crowded. As they are maſked, 
they do not ſcruple to reconnoitre the company, 
with their ſpying-glaſſes, from this place: when 
the play begins, they return to their boxes. This 
continual moving about from box to box, and 
between the boxes and the pit, mult create ſome 
confuſion, and, no doubt, is diſagreeable to 
thoſe who attend merely on account of the piece. 
There muſt, however, be found ſome douceur in 
the midſt of all this obſcurity and confuſion, 
which, in the opinion of the majority of the 
audience, overbalances theſe obvious inconveni- 


ences. 


The muſic of the opera here is reckoned as 
fine as in any town in Italy ; and, at any rate, is 
far ſuperior to the praiſe of ſo very.poor a judge 
as I am. The dramatic and poetical parts of 
thoſe pieces are little regarded: the poet is 
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allowed to indulge himſelf in as many anachron- 
iſms, and other inconſiſtencies, ' as he pleaſes. 
Provided the muſic receives the approbation of 
the critic's ear, his judgment is not offended 
with any abſurdities in the other parts of the 
compoſition. The celebrated Metaſtaſio has diſ- 
dained to avail himſelf of this indulgence in his 


operas, which are fine dramatic compoſitions. 


He has preſerved the alliance which ought always 
to ere derwcen San and ny 


| But os forthe muſic of the ſerious opera, i . 


1 is, in general, infinitely too fine for my ear; 
my ſhame J muſt confeſs, that it e a 
conſiderable effort for me to fit till the end. £ 


Te 1 merely haven for a man to have a real 


ſenbibility for fine muſic; becauſe he has, by 


that means, one ſource of enjoyment more, 
than thoſe whoſe auditory nerves are leſs deli- 
_ cately ſtrung. It is, however, equally abſurd 
and filly to affect an extenſive delight in things 
which nature has not framed us to enjoy ; yet 
how many of our acquaintance, accuſed of this 
folly, have we ſeen doing painful penance at 


the Hay-market; and, in the midſt of unſup- 


preſſible yawnings, calling out, Charming ! 
exquiſite img! bee. 


It is amazing whet pains ſome people take to 
ana themſelves ridiculous; and it is a matter 


of real curioſity to obſerve, in what various 
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ſhapes the little deſpicable ſpirit of ln 
4 ſhews itſelf —_— AE | 


hes - ber a very honeſt 8 who 
underſtood little or nothing of French; but 
having picked up a few phraſes, he brought 

them forward on every occaſion, and affected, 


among his neighbours in the country, the moſt 


perfect knowledge, and higheſt admiration, of 
that language. When any body, in compliance 
with his taſte, uttered a ſentence in that tongue, 

though my good friend did not underſtand a ſyl- 

lable of it, yet he never failed to nod and ſmile 
to the ſpeaker with the moſt knowing air ima- 
ginable. The parſon of the pariſh, at a country 


dinner, once addreſſed him in theſe emphatic 
words: Monſieur, je trouve ce plum-pudding 


extremement bon | which happening not to be 
in my friend's collection of phraſes, he did not 
comprehend. He nodded and ſmiled to the 
_ clergyman, however, in his uſual intelligent 
manner; but a perſon who fat near him, being 
ſtruck with the ſagacious and important tone in 
which the obſervation had been delivered, beg- 
ged of my friend to explain it in Engliſh ;—on 
which, after ſome heſitation, he declared, that 
the turn of the expreſſion was ſo genteel, and 
ſo exquiſitely adapted to the French idiom, that 
it could not be rendered into Engliſh, without 
loſing a great deal of the original _. of the 
ſentiment. s 
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At the comic opera I have ſometimes ſeen | 
action alone excite the higheſt applauſe, inde- 
pendent of either the poetry or the muſic. I ſaw 
a Duo performed by an old man and a young 
woman ſuppoſed to be his daughter, in ſuch an 
"humorous manner as drew an univerſal encora 
from the ſpectators. The merit of the muſical 
part of the compoſition, I was told, was but 
very moderate, and as for the ſentiment you 


| ſhall judge. 


Ihe father informs his daughter, in a ſong, 
that he has found an excellent match for her; 
who, beſides being rich, and very prudent, and 
not too young, was over and above a particular 
friend of his own, and in perſon and diſpoſition, 
much ſuch a man as himſelf; he concludes, by 
telling her, that the ceremony will be performed 
next day. She thanks him, in the gayeſt air 
poſſible, for his obliging intentions, adding, that 
ſhe ſhould have been glad to have ſhewn her im- 
plicit obedience to his commands, provided there 
had been any chance of the man's being to her 
taſte; but as, from the account he had given, 
there could be none, ſhe declares ſhe will not 
| him next day, and adds, with a very /ong 
quaver, that if ſhe were to live to eternity ſhe 
ſhould continue of the ſame opinion. The fa- 
ther, in a violent rage, tells her, that inſtead of 

to-morrow, the marriage ſhould take place that 
very day; to which ſhe replies, Non: he rejoins 
5 St 3 3 the, Non, non; "it's Si, 1; the . 
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| Non, 3 non . the Father, Si, ſi, 64 and 
ſo the ſinging continues for five or fix minutes. 
You perceive there is nothing marvellouſly witty 
in this; and for the daughter to be of a alete 
opinion from her father, in the choice of a huf- 
band, is not a very new dramatic incident. Well, 
I told you the Duo was encored—they imme- 
diately performed it a ſebond time, and with 
more humour than the firſt. The whole houſe 
vociferated for it again; and it was ſung a third 
time in a manner equally pleaſant, and yet per- 
Rwy different from any. of the former two. 


I thought the houſe end have been brought 
down about our ears, ſo extravagant were the 
teſtimonies of approbation. 


The two actors were obliged to appear 18 | 
and ſung this Duo a fourth time; which they 
executed in a ſtile ſo new, ſo natural, and fo ex- 
quiſitely droll, that the audience now thought 
there had been ſomething deficient in their fer. 
mer performances, and that they had hit on the 
true comic only this laſt time. 


(| 8 people began to call for it again; but 

the old man, now quite exhauſted, begged for 
mercy z on which the point was given up. [ 
never before had any idea that ſuch ſtrong comic 
powers could have been diſplayed in the linging 


of a ſong. 
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The dancing is an eſſential part of the enter- 
tainment at the opera here, as well as in Lon- 
don. There is certainly a much greater propor- 
tion of mankind deaf to the delights of muſic, 
than blind to the beauties of fine dancing. 
During the finging, and recitativo part of the 
performance, the fingers are often allowed to 
warble for a conſiderable time, without any 
| body's minding them; but the moment the ballet 
begins, private converſation, though pretty uni- 
verſal before, is immediately at an end, and the 
eyes of all the ſpectators are fixed on the ſtage. 
This, to be ſure, has been always the caſe in 
London, and, in ſpite of the pains ſome people 
take to conceal it, we all know the reaſon ; but I 
own I did not expect to find the ſame preference 
of dancing to muſic in Italy. 


After ſeeing the dancing at the French opera, 
and coming ſo lately to Vienna, where we had 
| ſeen ſome of Noverre's charming ballets very well 
executed, we could have no kigh admiration of 
thoſe performed here, though there are at pre- 
| ſent ſome dancers highly eſteemed, who perform 
every night. 


The . I am informed, have a greater 
reliſh for agility and high jumping in their dan- 


cers, than for graceful movements. 


It is extraordinary that _- do not vary the 
ballets oftner. 'They give the ſame every night 


} 
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during the run of the opera. There is a pro- 

priety in continuing the ſame opera for a conſi- 
derable time; becauſe muſic is often better reliſh- 
ed after it becomes a little familiar. to the ear, 
than at firſt; but a ballet might be OY - 
—— much oy every night. 
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renn 


Venice. 


. Many people are ſurpriſed, that, in a Go- 
vernment ſo very jealous of its power as that of 
Venice, there is no military eſtabliſhment within 
the city to ſupport the executive power, and re- 
preſs any popular commotion. For my own 
part, I am ſtrongly of opinion, that it proceeds 
from this very jealouſy in government, that 


there is no military garriſon here. 


An arbitrary Prince is fond of a ſtanding ar- 
my, and loves to be always ſurrounded by 
guards; becauſe he, being the permanent foun- 
tain of honours and promotion, the army will 
naturally be much attached to him, and become, 
on all occaſions, the blind inſtruments of his 
pleaſure; but at Venice, there is no viſible per- 
manent object, to which the army can attach 
itſelf. The Doge would not be allowed the com- 
mand of the garriſon, if there was one. The 
three State Inquiſitors are continually changing; 
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and before one ſet could gairi the affections of 
the ſoldiers, another would be choſen; ſo that 
Government could not be ſupported, but much 
more probably would be overturned, by a nume- 
rous garriſon. being eſtabliſhed i in. "6: 0206 for it 
might perhaps not be difficult for a few of the 
rich and powerful nobles to corrupt the garriſon, 
and gain over the commander to any ambitious 
plan of their own, for the deſtruction of the 
conſtitution. | 


But although ele is no en d in * 

5 military uniform, yet there is a real effective 
force ſufficient to fupprefs any popular commo- 
tion, at the command of the Senate and Council 
of Ten. This force, befides the Sbirri, conſiſts 
of a great number of ſtout fellows, who, without 
any diſtinguſhing dreſs, are kept in the pay of 
Government, and are at the command of that 
Council. There is alſo the whole body of the 
gondoleers, the moſt hardy and daring of the 
common Venetians. This body of men are 
tly attached to the nobility, from whom they 
have moſt of their employment, and with whom 
they acquire a certain degree of familiarity, by 
paſſing great part of their time, ſhut up in boats, 
in their company, and by being privy to many 
of their love intrigues. Great numbers of theſe 
gondoleers are in the ſervice of particular nobles; 
and there is no doubt, that, in caſe of any popu- 
lar inſurrection, the whole would take the ſide 
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of the nobility and Senate, againſt the people. 

In ſhort, chey may be conſidered as à kind of 
ſtanding militia, ready to riſe as ſoon a8 | Be Go- 
| vernment 45% cn ge eg | 


Laſtly, there is dis Grand Council itlelf, which, 
in caſe of any violent commotion of the citizens 
and populace, could be armed directly, from the 
| ſmall arſenal within the Ducal palace, and would 
prove a very formidable force againſt an unarmed 
multitude ; for the laws of Venice forbid, under 
pain of death, any citizen to carry fire-arms; a 
law which is very W executed 11 the State 
W | | 


| By thoſe means the executive power of Go- 

vernment is as irreſiſtible at Venice, as at Peterſ- 
burgh or Conſtantinople, while there is a far leſs 
chance of the Government itſelf being over- 
thrown here by the inſtruments of its own pow- 
er; for, although a regular army, or garriſon, 
might be corrupted by the addreſs of an ambiti- 
ous Doge, or by a combination of a few rich 
and popular nobles, in which caſe a revolution 


would take place at once; it is almoſt impoſſible 


to conceive, that all the different powers above 


mentioned could be engaged to àct in favour of 


one man, or a ſmall combination of men, with- 


out being detected by the vigilance of the Inqui- 
ſitors, or the jealouſy of thoſe/who were not in 
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the conſpiracy. And if we ſuppoſe a majority 
of the nobles inclinable to any change in the 
form of the Government, they have no occaſion 
to carry on a ſecret plot; they may come to the 

Council Chamber, and dictate whatever altera- 


tions wy think proper. 
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OO OLETTER XX 


; 'T HERE is unqueſtionably much reflection, 
and great depth of thought, diſplayed in the for- 
mation of the political conſtitution of Venice; 
but I ſhould admire it much more, if the Coun- 
cil of Ten, and State Inquifitors, had never 

formed any part of it. Their inſtitution, in my 
opinion, deſtroys the effect of all the reſt. Like 
thoſe miſers who actually ſtarve themſelves, by 
endeavouring to avoid the inconveniences of po- 
verty, the Venetians, in whatever manner it is . 
brought about, actually ſupport a deſpotic tribu- 
nal, under the pretext of keeping out deſpotiſm. 
In ſome reſpects this ſyſtem is worſe than the 
fixed and permanent tyranny of one perſon ; 
for that perſon's character and maxims would be 
known, and, by endeavouring to conform them 
ſelves to his way of thinking, people might have 
ſome chance of living unmoleſted; but according 
to this plan, they have a free-thinker for their 
tyrant to-day, and a bigot to-morrow. One 
year a ſet of Inquiſitors, who conſider certain 
parts of conduct as innocent, which, in the fight 
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of their ſucceſſors, may appear State crimes; ; 5 


men do not know what they have to depend 
upon. An univerſal jealouſy mult prevail, and 


precautions will be uſed to avoid the ſuſpicions 


of Government, unknown 1 any other coun- 


try. Accordingly we find, that the noble Ve. 


netians are afraid of having any intercourſe 
with foreign ambaſſadors, or with foreigners of 


any kind; they are even cautious of viſiting 
at each eters houſes, and hardly ever have 
meetings together, except at the courts, or on 


the Broglio The boaſted ſecrecy of their pub- 


lic councils proceeds, in all probability, from 


the ſame principle of fear. If all converſation 
on public affairs were forbid,” under pain of 
death, and if the members of the Britiſh Par- 
Rament were liable to be ſeized in the night- 
time by general warrants, and banged at Ty- 


"darn, or drowned in the Thames, at the plea- 


ſure of the Secretaries' of State, I dave ſwear 


the world would know as little of what paſſes 


in either Houſe of Parliament, as they do of 
"Ones is tranfacted i- in the Senate: of ane: 


It; is not fakes hn a wile aden to nclqwine, 


in a high degree, the love and confidence of 
the common people, This excites the jealouſy 


of the Inquiſitors, and proves a pretty certain 


means of excluding him from any of the high 
offices. A Government which diſplays ſo much 
Aut and e em there is little or 
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ſame diſpoſition where, in the general opinion, 
there is ſome reaſon to be cireumſpect. Eecle- - 


ſiaſties, of every denomination, are excluded, 


by the conſtitution of Venice, from a place in 
the Senate, or holding any civil office whatever; 
nor is it permitted them, directly or indirectly, 


to intermeddle in State 2 Hirt. In many inſtan- 


ces, they are deprived of that kind of influ- 
ence which, even in Proteſtant countries, 
is allowed to the clergy. The Patriarch of 
Venice has not the dipoſal of the offices be- 


longing to St. Mark's church: all the Deans 
are named by the * and Senate. 


Though it is forbid to the nobility, and to 


the clergy, to hold any converſation with ſtran- 


gers upon politics, or affairs of State; yet it is 
remarked, the gondoleers are exceeding ready 
to talk upon theſe, or any other ſubjects, with 


all who give them the ſmalleſt encouragement. 


Thoſe who are not in the immediate ſervice of 
any particular nobleman, are often retained by 
Government, like the Valets de: place at Paris, 
as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, that while 


thoſe fellows row their gondolas, in ſeeming 


inattention to the converſation, they are taking 
notice of every thing which is ſaid, that they 


may report it to their employers, when they 
. imagine it any way concerns the Government. 
Tf this is true, thoſe are to be pitied who are 


obliged | to liſten to all the ſtuff that ſuch . 
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of their ſucceſſors, may appear State crimes ; : | 


men do not know what they have to depend 
upon. An univerſal jealouſy muit prevail, and 


precautions will be uſed to avoid the ſuſpicions 


of Government, unknown 2 any other coun- 


try. Accordingly we find, that the noble Ve. 
netians are afraid of having any intercourſe 
with foreign ambaſſadors, or with foreigners of 
any kind ; they are even cautious of viſiting 
at each other's houſes, and hardly ever have 


meeting 8. together, except at the courts, or on 
"the Brose. The boaſted ſecrecy of their pub- 


le councils proceeds, in all probability, from 


the ſame principle of fear. If all converſation 
on public affairs were forbid, under pain of 


death, and if the members of the Britiſh Par- 


Hament were liable to be ſeized in the night- 

me by general warrants, and hanged at 'Ty- 
2 or drowned in the Thames, at the plea- 
ſure of the Secretaries of State, I dare ſwear 
the world would know as little of what paſſes 


in either Houſe of Parliament, as they do of 


* is tranſaQted i in- the Tn of ane. 


1 is not | fee os a idly Venen to acquire, 
in a high degree, the love and confidence of 
the common people. This excites the jealoufy 
of the Inquiſitors, and proves a pretty certain 
means of excluding him from any of the high 
offices. A Government which diſplays ſo much 
"aſt and 1 er hoes Wien 18 m or 
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| = 3 will not fail to ſhew marks of the 
4 1 * diſpoſition where, in the general opinion, 
there is ſome reaſon to be circumſpect. Eccle- 
ſiaſties, of every denomination, are excluded, 
by the conſtitution of Venice, from a place in 
the Senate, or holding any civil office whatever; 
nor is it permitted them, directly or indirectly, 
to intermeddle in State affairs. In many inſtan- 
ces, they are deprived of that kind of influ- 
ence which, even in Proteſtant countries, 
3 is allowed to the clergy. The Patriarch of 
FS | Venice has not the dipoſal of the offices be- 
! ' longing to St. Mark's church: all the Deans 
are named * the Doge and Senate. 


Though it is forbid to the nobility, and to 
the clergy, to hold any converſation with ſtran- 
gers upon politics, or affairs of State; yet it is 
remarked, the gondoleers are exceeding ready 
to talk upon theſe, or any other ſubjects, with 
all who give them the ſmalleſt encouragement. 
Thoſe. who are not in the immediate ſervice of 
any particular nobleman, are often retained by 
Government, like the Valets de-place at Paris, 
as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, that while 

| thoſe fellows row their gondolas, in ſeeming 
inattention to.the converſation, they are taking 

notice of every thing which is ſaid, that they 
may report it to their employers, when they 

. imagine it any way concerns the Government. 
If this is true, thoſe are to be pitied who are 
obliged to liſten to all the ſtuff that ſuch |. 
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and of any other particulars they may have 


picked up. All thoſe precautions recalled to 
my memory the garriſon of Darmſtadt, of 
which I gave you an account in a letter from 
that place, where the ſtricteſt duty is kept up | 
by day and night, in winter as well as ſum- 


mer, and every precaution uſed, as if an enemy 
were at the gates; though no mortal has the 
ſmalleſt deſign againſt the place, and though it 


is perfectly underſtood by all the inhabitants, 
that if an army was in reality to come with 
hoſtile intentions, the town could not hold out 
a week. In the ſame manner, I cannot help 


thinking, that all this jealouſy and diſtruſt, 
thoſe numerous engines ſet la going, and all this 


politicians may be ſuppoſed to relate. As ſoon as 
a ſtranger arrives, the gondoleers who brought 

him to Venice immediately repair to a certain + 
office, and give information where they took 

him up, to what houſe they conducted him, 


e ö 


complicated ſyſtem for the diſcovery of plots, 


and the defence of the conſtitution of this re- 


public, ſerves only to haraſs. their own ſubjects. 


Their conſtitution is certainly in no ſuch danger 


as to require ſuch an apparatus of machines to 
defend it, unleſs, indeed, the Emperor were to 


form a plot againſt it; and, in that caſe, it is 


much to be feared, that che ſpies, gondoleers, 
lion mouths, and State Inquiſitors, would hardly - 


prevent its ſucceſs. 
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Excluſive of this State Inquiſition, my abhor- 
renee to which, I perceive, leads me ſometimes 
away from my purpoſe, all ranks of people here 
might be exceeding happy. The buſineſs of 
the vayious courts, and the | great number of 
offices in the State, form a conſtant employ- 1 
ment for the nobles, and furniſh them with | 
proper objects to excite induſtry and ambition. j 


The citizens form a reſpeCtable body in the 
State; and, though they are excluded from \ 
the Senate, they may hold ſome very lucratives [| 
and important offices. By applying to the arts 
and ſciences, which are encouraged at Venice, | 
they have a fair chance of living agreeably, | 
and laying up a competency for their families. | 
Private property is no where better ſecured 
than at Venice; and notwithſtanding ſhe no 
| longer enjoys the trade of Aſia without compe- 
titors, yet her commerce is {till confiderable, 
and many individuals acquire great wealth by 
trade. The manufactories eſtabliſhed here em- 
ploy all the induſtrious poor, and prevent that 
ſqualid beggary, that pilfering and robbery, 
one or other, or all of which, prevail. in moſt 
other countries of Europe. 


Their ſubjects on the Terra Firma, I am in- 
formed, are not at all oppreſſed; the Senate has 
found that mild treatment, and good uſage, are 
the beſt policy, and more effectual than armies, 
in preventing revolts. The Podeſtas, therefore, 
are not allowed to abuſe their power, by treating 
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the people with ſeverity or injuſtice. Thoſe 
Governors know, that any complaints produced 
_ againſt them, will be ſcrutinized by the Senate 
very carefully. This prevents many abuſes of 
power on their part, and makes the neighbouring 
provinces which formerly belonged to this State, 
regret the chance of war which raviſhed them 


from the equitable e of their ancient : 
n 
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Venice. 


Tnovon the Venetian Government is ſtill 
Dæmon is now entirely baniſhed from the bo- 
ſoms of individuals. Inſtead of the confinement 
in which women were formerly kept at Venice, 
they now enjoy a degree of freedom unknown 
even at Paris. Of the two ITY the FRG 
ener doubt, is the me RW. 


tn 15 Pk ; 

The hulbands ſeem at aſt nk 40. the * 
chaſtity of their wives is ſafeſt under their own. 
guardianſhip, and that when a woman thinks 
her honour not worth her own regard, it is 
ſtill more unworthy of his. This advantage, 
with many others, muſt ariſe from the preſent 
ſyſtem; that when a huſband believes that his 
wife has faithfully adhered to her conjugal en- 
gagement, he has the additional ſatisfaction of 
knowing, that ſhe acts from a love to him, or 
ſome honourable motive; whereas, formerly, a 
Venetian huſband could not be certain that he 
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was not obliged, for his wife's chaſtity, 0 iron 
bars, bolts, and n, | | . 


Could any man imagine, that a woman, whoſe | 
chaſtity was preſerved by ſuch means only, was, 


in fact, more reſpectable than a common proſti- 


tute? The old plan of diſtruſt and confinement, 


without even ſecuring what was its object, muſt 


have had a ſtrong tendency to debaſe the minds 


of both the huſband and the wife ; for what man, 
whoſe: mind was not perfectly abject, could 


have pleaſure in the ſociety: of a wife, who, to his 
own conviction, languiſhed to be in the arms of 
another man ? Of all the humble employments 


that ever the wretched ſons of Adam ſubmitted 


to, ſurely. that of watching a wife from morning 


to night, and all night too, is the moſt perfectly 


humiliating. Such ungenerous diſtruſt muſt al- 
fo have had the worſt effect on the minds of 


the women ; made them view their jailors with 


diſguſt and horror; and we ought not to be 
much ſurpriſed if ſome preferred the common 

gondoleers of the lakes, and the vagrants of the 

ſtreets, to ſuch huſbands. Along with jealouſy, 


poiſon and the ffiletto have been baniſhed from 


Venetian gallantry, and the innocent maſk is 
ſubſtituted in their places. According to the 
beſt information I have received, this ſame maſk 


is a much more innocent matter than is generally 
imagined. In general it is not intended to con- 


ceal the perſon who wears it, but only uſed as 
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an apology for his not being in full dreſs. With 


a maſk ſtuck in the hat, and a kind of black 


mantle, trimmed with lace of the ſame colour, 
over the ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently dreſſed 
for an aſſembly at Venice. 


Thoſe who walk the ſtreets, or go to the ITY 
houſes with maſks actually covering their faces, 


are either engaged in ſome love intrigue, or 
would have the ſpeQators think ſo ; for this is a 


piece of affectation which prevails here, as well 


as elſewhere; and I have been aſſured, by thoſe 


who have refided many years at Venice, that 
refined gentlemen, who are fond of the reputa- 


tion, though they ſhrink from the cataſtrophe 
of an intrigue, are no uncommon characters 


here; and I believe it the more readily, becauſe 
I daily ſee many feeble gentlemen tottering about 


in maſks, for whom a baſon of warm reſtorative 


ſoup ſeems more expedient than the moſt beau- 
tiful woman in Venice. 


One evening at St. Mark's Place, when a 
gentleman of my acquaintance was giving an ac- 


count of this curious piece of affectation, he de- 
fired me to take notice of a Venetian nobleman 
ol hisacquaintance, who, with an air of myſtery, 
Was conducting a female maſk into his Caſſino. 
My acquaintance knew him perfectly well, 

and aſſured me, he was the moſt innocent crea- 
ture with women he had ever been acquainted 


with. When this oy Poop perceived that 
Vol. I 
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we were looking at him, his maſſ fell to the 
ground, as if. by accident; and after we had got 


a complete view of his countenance, he put it on 
with much hurry, and immediately ae, with 


his os into the Caſſino. 
5 Fugit ad ſalices, ſed ſe cupit ante videri.. 


' » — to the wigs the + wanton Fey 
And wiſhes to be ſeen before ſhe flies. 
Dx vox 


* 


You have heard, no doubt, of thoſe little 
apartments, near St. Mark's Place, called Caſſi- 
nos. They have the mis fortune to labour under 
a very bad reputation; they are accuſed of being 
temples entirely conſecrated to lawleſs love, and 

a thouſand ſcandalous tales are told to ſtranpers 


concerning them. Thoſe tales are certainly not 


believed by the Venetians themſelves, the proof 
of which is, that the Caſlinos are allowed to ex- 
iſt; for I hold it perfectly abſurd to imagine, 
that men would ſuffer their wives to enter ſuch 
places, if they were not convinced that thoſe 
ſtories were ill-founded ; nor can I believe, after 
all we have heard of the profligacy of Venetian 


manners, that women, even of indifferent repu- 


tations, would attend Caſſinos in the open man- 
ver they do, if it were underſtood that more 


e 
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liberties were. taken with them aß thay elſe- 
| where. 7 l 

The opening 905 St. Marks ERS is the 
only place in Venice where a great number of 
people can afſemble. It is the faſhion to walk 
here a great part of the evening, to- enjoy the 
muſic, and other amuſements; ; and although 
there are coffee-houſes, and Venetian manners 
permit ladies, as well as gentlemen, to frequent 
them, yet it is natural for the noble and moſt 
wealthy to prefer little apartments of their own, 
where, without being expoſed to intruſion, they 
may entertain a few friends in a more eaſy and 
unceremonious manner than they could do at 
their palaces. Inſtead of going home to a for- 
mal ſupper, and returning afterwards to this place 
of amuſement, they order coffee, lemonade, fruit, 
and other refreſhments, to the CER. | 


That thoſe little apartments may ® occaſion- 
ally uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue, is not im- 
probable; but that this is the ordinary and avow- 
ed purpoſe for which they are frequented i is, of 
all things, the leaſt credible. 


Some writers who have deſcribed the manners 
of the Venetians, as more profligate than thoſe 
of other nations, aſſert at the ſame time, that 
the Government encourages this profligacy, to 

relax and diffipate the minds of the people, and 
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preverit their a or attempting, any y thing 
againſt the conſtitution. Were this the caſe it 
could not be denied, that the Venetian legiſlators 
.Aifplay their patriotiſm in a very extraordinary 
Vent, and have fallen upon. as. extraordinary 
l; means of rendering their people good ſubjects. 
hey {firſt erect a deſpotic court to guard the 
0 public liberty, and next they corrupt the morals 
= of the people, ta keep them from plotting 

| againſt the Ns. This laſt piece of refinement, 

1 however, is no more than a conjecture of ſome 
1 theoretical politicians, who are apt to take facts 
for granted, without ſufficient proof, and after - 


them. That the Venetians are more given to 
Tenſual pleaſures than the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, Paris, or Berlin, I imagine will be difficult 
to prove; but as the State inquiſitors do not 


ed, to interfere in affairs of gallantry ; 3 as a great 
number of ſtrangers aſſemble twice or thrice a 
year at Venice, merely for the ſake of amuſe- 
ment; and above all, as it is the cuſtom to 
about in maſks, an idea prevails, that the man- 
ners are more licentious here than elfewhere. 


of concealment and intrigues, has contributed 
greatly to give ſome people an impreſſion of 
Venetian proingacye But, for my own part, 


wards diſplay their ingenuity in accounting for 


f 


think proper, and the eccleſiaſtical are not allow : 


I have, bad occaſion to obſerve, that this cuſtom 
of wearing a maſk, by conveying the ideas 
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it is not a piece of white or black paper, 
with diſtorted features, that I ſuſpect, having 
often found the moſt complete worthleflneſs 
concealed under a imooth ſmiling Piece of hu- 
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Venice. 5 


2 AM very ſenfble; BY it requires a longer 
reſidence at Venice, and better opportunities 
than I have had, to enable me to give a charac- 
ter of the Venatians: + But were I to form an 


idea of them from what I have ſeen, I ſhould 
paint them as a lively ingenious people, extra- 


vagantly fond of public amuſements, with an 
uncommon reliſh for humour, and yet more at- 
tached to the real enjoyments of life, than to 
thoſe who ae on oltentation, and e 


from vanity. 


The common people of Venice diſplay ſome 
qualities very rarely to be found in that ſphere 


of life, being remarkably ſober, obliging to 


ſtrangers, and gentle in their intercourſe with 


each other. The Venetians in general are tall 8 


_ and well made. Though equally robuſt, they 
are not ſo corpulent as the Germans. The lat- 
ter alſo are of fair complexions, with light grey 
or blue eyes; ; whereas the Venetians are for 
the moſt part of a ruddy brown colour, with 
dark eyes. You meet in the ſtreets of Venice 


many fine manly countenances, reſembling 
thoſe tranſmitted. to us by the pencils of Paul 
Veroneſe and Titian. The women are of a 
fine ſtile of countenance, with expreihy e fea- 
tures, and a ſkin of a rich carnation. They 
dreſs their hair in a fanciful manner, which be- 
comes them very much. They are of an eaſy 
addreſs, and have no averſion to cultivating an 
acquaintance with thoſe ſtrangers, who are pre- 
| ſented to them by their relations, or have been 
r recommended. | 


Strangers are under leſs 7eſiraint here, in 
may particulars, than the native inhabitants. 
I bave known ſome, who, after having tried 
moſt of the capitals of Europe, have preferred 
to live at Venice, on account of the variety of 
amuſements, the gentle manners of the inha- 
bitants, and the perfect freedom allowed in 
every thing, except in blaming the meaſures of 
Government. I have already mentioned in 
what manner the Venetians are in danger of 
being treated who, give themſelves that liberty. 
When a ſtranger is ſo imprudent as to declaim 
againſt the form or the meaſures of Government, 
be will either receive a meſſage to leave the ter- 
ritories of the State, or one of the Sbirri will 
| be ſent to accompany him to the Bere s or the 

et dominions. „ 


; The houſes are thought! inconvenient by many 
15 the Englith ; they are better calculated, 
: however, for the climate of Italy, than if they | 
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were bullt according to the. London model, 
which, I ſuppoſe, is the plan thoſe critics 
approve. . The. floors are of a kind of red 
plaiſter, with a brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much 
more beautiful than wood, and far preferable in 
caſe of ſire, whoſe, Progreſs they, are n 


n 


1 The Fee ſeldom inhabit the Grit, 1 
Which is often intirely filled with lumber; per- 


haps, they prefer the ſecond, becauſe it is 
fartheſt from the moiſture of the lakes ; or per- 


baps they prefer it, becauſe it is better lighted, 
and more cheerful; or they may have fome 


reaſon for this preference than I am ac- 
quainted with, or can imagine. Though the 


inhabitants of Great Britain make uſe of che 


-firſt floors for their chief apartments, this'does 
not form a complete demonſtration that the 
Venetians are in the wrong for preferring the 


"ſecond. When an acute ſenſible people univer- 


fally follow one cuſtom, in a mere matter of 


convenieney, however abſurd that cuſtom may 


appear in the eyes of a ſtranger at firſt Gght, it 
will generally be found, that there is ſome real 
advantage in it, which compenſates all the 


apparent inconveniencies. Of this travellers, 


| who do not hurry with too much | rapidity 


through the countries they viſt, are very ſen- 


fible: for, after having had time to weigh every 


circumſtance, they often ſee reaſon to approve 
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what they had formerly condemned. I could 
illuſtrate this by many-examples+but your own 
recolle&tion muſt / furniſh you with ſo many, 
that any more would be ſuperfſubus. Cuſtom 
and faſhion have the greateſt influence on our 
taſte of beauty or excellence of; every kind, 
What, from a variety of cauſes, has become 
the ſtandard in one country, is ſometimes juſt 
the contrary in another. The ſame thing that 
makes a low-brimmed hat appean genteel at one 
time, and ridiculous at another, has made a dif- 
ferent ſpecies of verſification be accounted the 
model of perfection in old Rome and modern 
| Italy, at Paris, or at London. In matters 
af taſte, particularly in dramatic poetry, the 
prejudices which each particular nation acquires 
in favour of its own is difficult to be removed. 
People ſeldom obtain ſuch a perfect knowledge 
af foreign language and foreign manners, as 
to underſtand all the niceties of the one and 
the alluſions to the other : of conſequence, 
many things are infipid to them, for which 
| a native may have a high reliſh. ES, 


The dialogyes' in rhime of the French plays 
appear uunatural and abſurd to Engliſhmen 
when they firſt attend the French theatre; yet 
thoſe who have remained long in France, and 
acquired a more perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, aſſure us, that without rhime the dignity 
of the Tragie Muſe cannot be ſupported; and 
that, even in Comedy, they produce an 
5 additional elegance which overbalances ev * 


I's 


has any idea the merit of INT: 3 
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objection. The French lan nguage being more 


ſtudied and better underſtood by the Engliſh 


than our language is by the French nation, we 
find many of our cbuntrymen who reliſh the 
beauties, and pay the juſt tribute of àdmiration 
to the genius of Corneille; While there is 
ſcarcely a ſingle Frenchman to be found WhO 

£23 ik 4 Strthl 1 Si. «+ 917 5 Ty 

Without: being juſtly ae of partinliey; 
1 may aſſert chat; in this inſtance the Engliſh 
diſplay a fairneſs and liberality of ſentiment 
ſuperior to ther Freneh. The irregularities of 


Shakeſpeare's drama ire obvious to every eye, 


and would; in the preſent age, be avoided! by 
a poet not-pofſeſſetl of a hundredth part of his 
genius. His peduliar beauties, on the other 


hand, are of anexcellence which has not, per- 


haps, been attained by any poet of any age 
or country; yet the French critics, from 


Voltaire down to the pooreſt ſeribbler in the 


literary journals, all ſtop at the former, declaim 
on the barbarous taſte of the Engliſh nation, 
inſiſt on the groteſque abſurdity of the poet's 


| imagination, and illuſtrate both by partial ex- 
tracts of the moſt exceptionable 1 ſcenes of 


— plays. 5 VIE 


When a whole People, with chat e of 
judgment which even the enemies of the Britiſh 


nation allow them to have, unite in the higheſt 


admiration of one man, and continue, for ages, 
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to behold his pieces. with unſated delight, it 
might occur to thoſe Frenchmen, that there 
poſſibly was, ſome excellence in the works of 
this poet, though they could not ſee it; and 
a very moderate. ſhare of candour might have 
taught them, that it would be more becoming 
to ſpare their ridicule, till they acquired a 
little more knowledge of the Ns againſt 
7 whom it 1s Pointed. | 


An incident which occured ſince my arrival 
at Venice, though founded on a prejudice much 
more excuſable than the conduct of the critics 

above mentioned, has brought. home to my 
conviction the raſhneſs of thoſe. who form opi- 
nions, without the knowledge requiite to direct 


their judgment. 


I bad got, I don't know how, the moſt con- 
temptuous opinion of the Italian drama. I 
had been told, there was not a tolerable actor 
at preſent in Italy, and I had been long taught 
to conſider their comedy as the moſt deſpicable 
ſtuff.in the world, which could not amuſe, or 
even draw a ſmile from any perſon. of taſte, 
being quite deſtitute of true humour, full of 
ribaldry, and only proper for the meaneſt of 
the vulgar. Impreſſed with theſe ſentiments, 

and eager to give his Grace a full demonſtra- 
tion of their juſtneſs, I accompanied the D— 
of H to the ſtage-box of one of the play- 
houſes the very day of our arrival at Venice. ; 


- 
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e piece was a comedy, me 

entertaining character in it was that of a man 
who ſtuttered. In this defect, and in the ey 
gular grimaces with which the actor accompa- 
wed It, conliſted 2 r Pr. . the frre | 
ment. ge Eg 


2 


"Diſguſted + at fluch 4 pitiful faint WY 
wit and humour, I expreſſed a contempt: for an 
audience which could be entertained by ſuch 
buffoonery, and who could take ror in the 
exhibition of a natural "infirmity. | 


While we wah indulged tentiments of 
ſelf. approbation, „on account of the refinement 
and ſuperiority of our own taſte, and ſupported 
the dignity of thoſe ſentiments by a diſdainful 
gravity of countenance, the Stutterer was giving 
a piece of information to Harlequin which 
greatly intereſted him, and to which he liſtened 
with every mark of eagerneſs. This unforty- 

nate ſpeaker had juſt arrived at the moſt im- 
- portant part of his narrative, which was, to 
acquaint the impatient liſtner where his miſtreſs 
was concealed, when he unluckily ſtumbled on 
a word of fix or ſeven ſyllables, which com- 
letely obſtructed the progreſs of his narration. 
He attempted it again and again, but always 
without ſucceſs. You may have obferved that, 


though many other words would explain his 


meaning equally well, you may as ſoon make 
a2 Saint _— his religion, as prevail on a 
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Stutterer to accept of another word in place of 
chat at which he has ſtumbled. He adheres to 
his firſt word to the laſt, and will ſooner expire 
with it in his throat, than give it up for any 
other you may offer. Harlequin, on, the pre- 
ſent occaſion, preſented his friend with a dozen; 
but he rejected them all with diſdain, and per- 
fiſted in his unſucceſsful attempts on that which 
had firſt come in his way. At length, making 
a deſperate effort, when all the ſpectators were 

gaping in expectation of his ſafe delivery, the 
cruel word came up with its broad ſide fore- 
moſt, and ſtuck directly acroſs the unhappy 
man's.wind-pipe. He gaped, and panted, and 


croaked; his face fluſhed, and his eyes ſeemed 


ready to ftart from his head. Harlequin unbut- 
toned the Stutterer's waiſtcoat, and the neck of 
his ſhirt; he fanned his face with his cap, and 
held a bottle of hartſhorn to his noſe. At length, 

fearing his patient would expire, before he 
could give the defired intelligence, in a fit of 
deln he pitched his head full in the dying 
man's ſtomach, and the word bolted out of his 
mouth to the moſt diſtant =o of the houſe. 


This was „ performed in a manner ſo perfectly 
droll, and the humorous abſurdity of the expedi- 
ent came ſo unexpectedly upon me, that Iimme- 
diately | burſt into a moſt exceſſive fit of laughter, 
in which I was accompanied by the D—, and by 
your young friend Jack, who was along with 
us; and our laughter continued in ſuch loud, 


violent, and repeated fits, that the attention, of 
the audience being turned from the ſtage to 
our box, occaſioned a renewal of the mirth all 
over the een with ee weiten 
than at firſt. ee e 


| When we 3 to 5 inn, the Th of 
H—— aſked me, If I were as much con- 
vinced as ever, that a man muſt be perfectly 
devoid of taſte, who. could condeſcend to und 
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Padua | 


Wi were detained at Venice ſeveral days | 
| longer than we intended, by exceſſive falls of 
rain, which rendered the road to Verona im- 
n me” Relinquiſhing therefore, the thoughts 
=. that city for the preſent, the D— 

8 eülin d to go to Ferrara by water. For 
this purpoſe I engaged two barks; in one of 
which the chaiſes, baggage, and ſome of the 
ſervants, proceeded directly to Ferrara, while 
we embarked 1 in the other for Padua. 


Having croſſed the Lagune, we entered the 
Brenta, but could continue our route by that 
river no farther than the village of Doglio, 
where there is a bridge; but the waters were 
ſo much ſwelled by the late rains, that there 
was not room for our boat to paſs below the 
arch. Quitting the boat, therefore, till our 

return, we hired two open chaiſes, and conti- 
nued our journey along the banks of the Brenta 
to Padua. a 
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Both 44 of this river diſplay gay, luxuriant 
ſcenes of magnificence and fertility, being or- 
namented by a great variety of beautiful villas, 

the works of Palladio and his diſciples. The 
verdure of the meadows and gardens here is 

not * by that of England. N 


The Venetian nobility, I am told, fe with 
leſs reſtraint, and entertain their friends with 
greater freedom, at their villas, than at their. | 
palates in town. It is natural to ſuppoſe, that I 
a Venetian muſt feel peculiar ſatisfaction v 1 

bis affairs permit him to enjoy the exhilatatif, 
view of green fields, and to br 2a 3 


ar of the country. | 1 N 3 w 0 ; a ” 
1 


A. one who long: in 1 FO pent, (26; 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers annow the aire 


Forth iſſuipg on a ſunimer's morn, to breathe. 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 

| Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The ſmell of grain, or tedded graſs, or kine, 
Oc Gairy 3 each rural bght, each doors found. 


1 ante far. my. own part, I never x felt the 
beauty of thoſe lines of Milton with : 


ſenſibility, than when I paſſed thro 
charming country which is N the 


Brenta, after having been pent up in the terra- 
queous town of Venice. As one reaſon which 
induced his Grace to viſit Padua, at this 
time was, that he might pay his duty to. his 
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gf 1 D—— of 3 we waited 


on that prince as ſoon as we had his permiſſion. 
His R H — has been here for ſome time 
with his D——ſs. He was very ill at Venice, 
and has been adviſed to remove to this place for 
„ of the air. It is with: much ſatis- 
Gon I add, that he is now out of danger, a 
of intelligence with which you will have 
* Er eee many pop 


63-4575 ee 


7 2 % 
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[i No > city in the world has leſs n wich the 
khan Venice, and few can have more 
Fe for great part of the circuit with- 
e . Nee walls is unbuilt, and the town in general 
ö Holy inhabited, that graſs is ſeen in many 
al des in the interſtices of the ſtones with which 
the ſtreets are paved. The houſes are built on 
porticoes, which, when the town was well in- 
habited, and in a flouriſhing condition, may 
have had a magnificent appearance; but in its 
preſent ſtate, they rather give it a Ser air of 


„ 0s: grovim. 2 % thats 


| eiten W dedicated: ip! gt. 
| Antonio, the great patron of this city, was the 
place we were firſt led to by the Cicerone of our 
inn. The body of this holy perſon is incloſed 
in a farcophagus, under an altar in the middle of 
the chapel; and is ſaid to emit a very agreeable 
and refreſhing flavour. Pious Catholics believe 
this to be the natural efluvia of the ſaint's body; 


a. 
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we heretics aſſert, that the perfume (for a 
© perfume there certainly is) proceeds from certain 

balſams rubbed on the marble every morning, 
before the votaries come to pay their devotions. 


* never preſume to give an opinion on conteſted 


points of this kind; but I may be allowed 5 


to ſay, that if this ſweet odour. really pro- 
ceeds from the holy Franciſcan, he emit 2 
very « different fmell from any of the brethre of 
that order whom I ever had an corny ity o 
8 I 


The white of this ks are cob with 
votive offerings of ears, eyes, arms, legs, noſes, . 
and every part almoſt of the human body, in 
token of cures performed by this ſaint; for 


whatever part has been the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a 
repreſentation of it is hung up in ſilver or 


gold, den to tht 2 EY m_—_ * 5 


5 woe patient. 


T 
hs called the ſchool of St. Antonio. Here 


many of the actions of the Saint are painted 


in freſco; ſome of them by Titian. Many mi- 


meg a very extraordinary nature are here 


recorded. I obſerved one in particular, which, 


if often repeated, might endanger the peace of 
families. The faint: thought proper to looſen 


ws the tongue of a new born child, and endue it 5 


way peo She 1 ene on I the mw 
J © aid 
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8 with. an imprudence natural to its age, de- 


elared, in an audible voice, before a largo 
company, who was its real father. The mi- 
racles attributed to this celebrated Saint greatly 
exceed in number thoſe recorded by the Evan- 
geliſts of our Saviour; and although it is not 
aſſerted, that St. Ani has as yet raiſed 
himſelf from the dead, yet his admirers here 
record things of him which are almoſt equi- 
valent. When an impious Turk had ſecretly 
placed fireworks under the chapel, with an in- 
tention to blow it up, they affirm, that St. An- 
tonio hallooed three times from his marble cof- 
fin, which terrified the infidel, and diſcovered 
the plot. This miracle is the more miraculous, 
as the Saint's tongue was cut out, and is actually 
preſerved in a chryſtal veſſel, and ſhewn as a 
precious relic to all who have a curioſity to ſee 
it. I ſtarted this as a difhculty which ſeemed to 
bear a little againſt the authenticity of the mira- 
cle; and the ingenious perſon to whom the 
bbjection was made, ſeemed at firſt ſomewhat 
nonpluſſed; but after recollecting himſelf, he 
bbſerved, that this, which at firſt ſeemed an ob- 
jection, was really a confirmation of the fact; for 
the Saint was not ſaid to have ſpoken, but only 
to have hallooed, which a man can do without 
a tongue,; but if his tongue had not been cut 
out, added he, there is no reaſon to doubt that 
the Saints would have revealed the Turkiſh plot 
in 1 plain articulate unge. | 


© 4 
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From the Tower of the Franciſcan. church 
we had a very diſtinct view of the beautiful 
Country which ſurrounds Padua. All the ob- 
jets, at a little diſtance, ſeemed delightful 
and Houriſhing ; 3 but every thing under our 


| "= indicated wretchedneſs and decay. 


2 . 
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LETTER INV. 


Padva. 


T next church, in point of rank, bot far 
| ſuperior in point of architecture, is that of St. 
Juſtina, built from a deſign of Palladio, and 
reckoned, by ſome people, one of the moſt ele- 
gant he ever gave. St. Juſtina is ſaid to have 
ſuffered martyrdom where the church is built, 
which was the reaſon of erecting it on that par- 
ticular ſpot. It would have been fortunate for 
the pictures in this church if the Saint had ſuf- 
fered on a piece of drier ground, for they feem 
conſiderably injured by the damps which ſur- 
round the place where it now ſtands. There is 
a wide area in front of the church, called the 
Prato della Valle, where booths and ſhops are 
erected for all kinds of merchandife during the 
fairs. Part of this, which is never allowed to 
de prophaned by the buyers and ſellers, is called 
Campo Santo, becauſe there a great number of 
Chriſtian martyrs are ſaid to have been put to 
death. 


Ot. Juſtina's church is adorned with many. al- 
_ tars, embelliſhed with ſculpture. The pavements 
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is remarkably a being a kind of Moſaic 
work, of marble of various colours. Many 
other precious materials are wrought as orna- 
ments to this church, but there is one ſpecies of 
jewels in which it abounds, more than, perhaps, 
any church in Chriſtendom ; which is, the bones 

of martyrs. They have here a whole well full, 

belonging to thoſe who were executed in' the 

Prato della Valle; and what is of till greater 
value, the Benedictines, to whom this church 
belongs, aſſert, that they are alſo in poſſeſſion of 
the bodies of the two evangeliſts St. Matthew 
and St. Luke. The Franciſcans belonging to 

a convent at Venice diſpute the ſecond of thoſe 
two great prizes, and declare, that ey are poſ- 
ſeſſed of the true body of St. Luke, this in St. 
Juſtina's being only an impoſture. The matter 
was referred to the Pope, who gave a deciſion in 
favour of one of the bodies; but this does not 

prevent the, proprietors of the other from ftill 
perſiſting in their original claim, fo that there is 
no likelihood of the diſpute beg finally deter- 
mined * the =_ of i Boat FO 


The hall of the Town-houls of Padua i is one 
of the largeſt I ever ſaw. From the beſt gueſs I 
could make, after ſtepping it, I ſhould'think it 
about three hundred Engliſh feet long, by one 
hundred in breadth : the emblematical and aſtro- 
logical paintings, by Giotto, are much decayed. 
This immenſe hall is on the ſecond floor, and is 
ornamented with the buſts and ſtatues of ſome 
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eminent perſons. The Cenotaph of Livy, the 
hiſtorian, who was a native of Padua, is erected 
here. The Univerſity, formerly ſo celebrated, 
is now, like every thing elſe in this city, on the 
decline; the Theatre for Anatomy gould contain 
five or ſix hundred ſtudents, but the voice of the 
Profeſſor is like that of him who crieth in the 


wilderneſs. The licentious ſpirit of the ſtudents, 


which formerly was carried to ſuch unwar- 
rantable lengths, and made it dangerous to walk 
in the ſtreets of this city at night, is now entirely 
extinct: it has gradually declined with the num- 


bers of its ſtudents. Whether the ardour for 


literature, for which the ſtudents of this univer- 
ſity were diſtinguiſhed, has abated in the fame 
proportion, I cannot determine; but I am in- 
formed, that by far the greater number of the 
young men who now attend the univerſity, are 
deſigned for the prieſthood, and apply to the 
ſtudy of divinity as a ſcience, for comprehend- 
ing and preaching the myſterious parts of which, 
a very ſmall portion of learning has been obſery= 
ed to ſucceed better than a great deal. 


There is a cloth manufactory in this city; 
and I was told, that the inhabitants of Venice, 
not excepting the nobles, wear no other cloth 
than what is made here. This particular manu- 
factory, it may therefore be ſuppoſed, ſucceeds 
very well; but the exceſſive number of beggars 
with which this place ſwarms, is a ſtrong proof 
that trade and manulacures in general are by 
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no means in a flouriſhing condition. In the 
courſe of my life I never faw ſuch a number of 
beggars at one time, as attacked us at the church 
of St. Antonio. The D— of H fell into a 
miſtake, analogous to that of Sable in the Fune- 
ral, who -complains, that the more money he 
gave his mourners to look ſad; the merrier they 
looked. His G— gave all he had in- his pocket 
to the clamorous multitude which ſurrounded 
him, on condition that they would hold their 
tongues, and leave us; on which they became 
more numerous, and more vociferous than be- 
fore. Strangers who viſit Padua will do well, 
therefore, to obſerve the goſpel 14 8 al and 
garage exact er ho cog { 


7 


4. 
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LETTER XXV. 


The Po. 


Is my letter from Padua I neglected to men- 
tion her high pretenſions to antiquity : ſhe claims 
Antenor, the Trojan, as her founder; and this 
claim is ſupported by claſſical authority. In 
the firſt book of the Æneid, Venus complains to 
Jupiter, that her fon Aneas is ſtill a vagabond 
on the ſeas, while Antenor has been permitted 
to cRablity himſelf, and build a city in Italy. 


4 e tamen ille urbem Patavi n. Iccavit, 


At CR he founded Padua's happy ſcar. 
| Davpen. 


1 alſo, in his e Pharfalia, deſcribing ts 
augur who read in the ſkies the events of that 
deciſive day, alludes to the ſame ſtory of An- 
tenor; 


. k 


Euganeo, fi vera fides memorantibus, augur 
Colle ſedens, A ponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 


Atque Antenorei diſpergitur unda Timavi 
Vor. I. . K . ** 
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Venit ſummu dies, geritur res maxima dixit ; 
Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Cæſaris arma. 
Where Aponus firfl ſprings in ſmoaky ſteam, 
And full Timavus rolls his nobler ftream; 
Upon a hill that day, if fame be true, 
A learned augur fat the ſkies to view: 

eis come, the great event is come (he cry'd)! 
Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide. 

* | Rowe. 


je nn critics hand ſented, that the | 


two poets have been guilty of a geographical 


miſtake, as the river. Timavus empties itſelf into 
the Adriatic Gulph near Trieſte, about a hun- 


dred miles from Padua; and that the Aponus is 
near Padua, and about the ſame diſtance from 
Timavus. | | 


where the 


If, therefore, Antenor built a city 


river Timavus ruſhes into the ſea, that city muſt 


have been ſituated at a great diſtance from where 
Padua now ſtands. The Paduan antiquarians, 


therefore, accuſe Virgil, without pn of this 


blunder, that they may retain the Trojay Prince 
as their anceſtor. But thoſe who have More re- 


gard for the character of Virgil than the anti- 
quity of Padua, inſiſt upon it, that the poet Was 
in the right, and that the city which Antenor 
built, was upon the Banks of Timavus, and ex- 
actly a hundred miles from modern Padua. As 
for Lucan, he is left in the lurch by both ſides, 
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though, in my poor opinion, we may naturally 


ſuppoſe, that one of the ſtreams which ran 


into Timavus was, at the time he wrote, called 
Aponus, which vindicates the poet, without 


weakening the relation pts me rm 


and Antenor. 


55 The inhabitants of Padua themſelves ſeem to 
have been a little afraid of truſting their claim 
entirely to claſſical authority; for an old ſarco- 

phagus having been dug up in the year 1283, 
with an unintelligible inſcription upon it, this 
was declared to be the tomb of Antenor, and 
vas placed in one of the ſtreets, and ſurrounded 
with a balluſtrade ; and, 10 put the matter out of 
doubt, a Latin inſcription affures the reader, that 
it contains the body of the renowned Antenor, 
who, having eſcaped from Troy, had drove the 
Euganei out of the country, and built this iden- 
tical city of Padua. 


Though the Paduans find that there are 


people ill-natured enough to aſſert, that this 


ſarcophagus does not contain the bones of the 
illuſtrious Trojan, yet they can defy the malice of 
thoſe cavillers to prove, that they belong to any 
other perſoh; upon which negative proof, join- 
ed to what has been mentioned above, _ reſt 
the merit of their pretenſions. 


After remaining a few days at Padua, we re- 


n to the W of Doglio, where we had . 
2 2 
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left our veel. We ſtopped, and viſited ſome of 
the villas on the banks of the Brenta. The 
apartments are gay and ſpacious, and muſt be 
delightful in ſummer; but none of the Italian 
houſes ſeem calculated for the winter, which, 
nevertheleſs, I am informed, is ſometimes as ſe- 
vere in this country as in mes 


"IO dikes] in our little veſſel, we 3 
entered a canal, of about twenty-two Italian 
miles in length, which communicates with the 
Po, and we were drawn along, at a pretty good 
rate, by two horſes. We paſſed laſt night in 
the veſſel, as we ſhall this; for there is no pro- 
| bability of our reaching Ferrara till to-morrow. 
The banks of this famous river are beautifully 
fertile. Finding that we could keep up with 
the veſſel, we amuſed ourſelves the greateſt part 
of the day in walking. The pleaſure we feel on 
this claſſical ground, and the intereſt we take in 
all the objects around, is not altogether derived 
from their own native beauties ; a great part of 
it ariſes from the * colouring of pectical 
non. 


The accounts we have had lately of the King 

of Pruſſia's bad health, I ſuppoſe, are not true; 
or if they are, I have good hopes he will reco- 
ver: I found them on the calm and ſerene aſpect 
which Eridanus wears at preſent, which is not 
the caſe when the fate of any very great perſon 
is depending. You remember what a rage he 
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was in, and what a tumult he raiſed med 
ately before this death of Julius Czar. 


proluit inſano „ vortice ſylvas 


Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, campoſque per omnes; 


Cum Rabulis armenta tuſit. 
Dryden tranſlates theſe lines, 


Then riſing i in his might, the King of Floods 
Ruſh'd thro! the foreſts, tore the lofiy woods; 


And, rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, 
| Bore houſes, herds, and labouring hinds away; 


_ queſtionably, the fineſt river in Italy. 5 


Riſing in his might is happy, but the reſt is 
not ſo ſimple as the original, and much leſs 


expreſſive ; there wants the inſano OY 


vortice * 


— 


It is not ſurpriſing that the Po is ſo much 
celebrated by the Roman poets, fince it is, un- 


Where every ſtream in heavenly numbers flows. 


It ſeems to have been the favourite river of 
Virgil: 


Gemina auratus tavrino cornua vultu 
Eridanus, quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum violentior influit amnis. 


Whence bull-faced Po adorned with gilded horns, 
Than whom no river thro” ſuch level meads, 


Down to the ſea, with ſwifter torrents ſpeeds. 
| WARTON. 


No ſeas fo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 
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And Mr. Addiſon, at the fight: of this river, 
is inſpired with a degree of enthuſiaſm, which 


does not aha abs: animate 1 te . 


n F; ired in a thouſand raptures, I farvey, 
Eridanus thro' flowery meadows ſtray ; 


The King of Floods ! that, rolling o'er their plains, 
The towering Alps of half their moiſture drains, 
And, proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 


N n and N where he flows. 


I 


| Notwithſtanding al that the Latin) poets, and 


in imitation of them, thoſe of other nations, 


have ſung of the Po, I am convinced that no 


river in the world has been fo well ſung as the 


Thames. 


* — 


Thou 3 father of the Britiſh floods ! 
With joyſul pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 


Where tow' ring oaks their growing honours rear, 


And future navies on thy ſhores appear, 


Not Neptune's ſelf, from all her ſtreams, receives 
A wealthier tribute, than to thine he gives. 


No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear; 
Nor Po ſo ſwells the fabling poets lays, 

While led along the ſkies his current ſtrays, 
As _ which viſits Windſor's rd abodes. 


If you are till . and ſtand up for 
the panegyriſts of the Po, I muſt call Denham 


x 
"0 
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n 4 of my argument, and 1 hope you will 
have the taſte and candour to acknowlege, that 


the following are, beyond compariſon, the 
nobleſt lines that ever were written on a river. 


My eye deſcending from the hill, ſurveys 
Where Thames among the wanton vallies ſtrays. 
Thames, the moſt loved of all the Ocean' 8 ſons, | 
By his old fire, to his embraces runs; 
HFaſting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal Life to meet Eternity. LE 
Though with thoſe ſtreams he no reſemblance hold, 
Whoſe foam is amber, and their gravel gold; 

His genuine and leſs guilty wealth explore, 
Search not his bottom, but ſurvey his ſhore ; 
O'er which he kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And hatches plenty for th' enſuing ſpring ; 

Nor then deſtroys it with too fond a ſtay, 

Like mothers which their children overlay. 
Nor with a ſudden and impetuous wave, 
Like profuſe kings, reſumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpeRted innundations ſpoil 
The mower's hopes, nor mock the plowman's toll : 
But, godlike, his unweary'd bounty flows: 
Firſt loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his bleſſings to his banks confined, 
But free and common as the ſea or wind; 
When he, to boaſt, or to diſperſe his ſtores, 

Full of the tribute of his grateful ſhores, 

Viſits the world, and in his flying towers, 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where tis, beſtows it where it wants, 
Cities in deſerts, woods 1 in cities plants. 
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So that, to us, no thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While bis fair boſom is the world's exchange. 
'O could I flow like thee, and make thy ſtream, 


My great example, as it is my theme! 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not 
uy -- | 

Strong without rage, without oerflowing full. 
Heaven her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt. 


Lou will ſuſpect that T am hard puſhed to 
make out a letter, when I ſend you ſuch long 
quotations from the, poets. This, however, is 


not my only reaſon. While we remain on the 
Po, rivers naturally become the ſubje& of my 


letter. I aſſerted that the Thames has been more 
ſublimely ſung than the favourite river of claſſi- 
cal authors, and I wiſhed to lay ſome of my 


ſtrongeſt proofs before you at once, to ſave you 
the trouble of n to the * 
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IE TT ER XXVI 


0 
Ferrara. 


: WI arrived here early this morning. The 
magnificent ſtreets and number of fine buildings 
ſhew that this has formerly been a rich and 
flouriſhing city. The preſent inhabitants, how- 
ever, who are very few in proportion to the 


extent of the town, bear every mark of po- 


verty. 


The happineſs of che ſubjects in a deſpotic 
government depends much more on the perſo- 


nal character of the ſovereign, than in a free 


ſtate; and the ſubjects of little Princes, who 
have but a ſmall extent of territory, are more af- 
fected by the good and bad qualities of thoſe 
Princes, than the inhabitants of great and exten- 
ſive empires. I had frequent opportunities of 
making this remark in Germany, where, with- 
out having ſeen the Prince, . or heard his charac- 


ter, one may often diſcover his diſpoſitions and 


turn of mind, for examining into the circum- 
ſtances and general ſituation of the people. 


When the Prince is vain and luxurious, as he 
K Ft 


i 


2 
„ 
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conſiders himſelf equal in rank, ſo he-endeavours | 
to vie in magnificence with more powerful ſo- 
vereigns, and thoſe attempts always terminate in 
the oppreſſion and poverty of his ſubjects; ; but 
vhen the Prince, on the other hand, is judicious, 

active, and benevolent, as the narrow limits of 
1 his territories make it eaſy for him to be ac- 
i! quainted with the real fituation and true intereſt 
by of his ſubjects, his good qualities operate more 
directly and effectually for their benefit, than 
if his dominions were more extenſive, and he 
himſelf obliged to rere » the ney” _ mi- 
milkers. © + - 


= HE Duchy of Feats _ ane e 
by its own Dukes, many of whom happened to 
be of the character laſt mentioned, and the 
Ferrareſe was, for ſeveral generations, one of 
the happieſt and moſt flouriſhing ſpots in Italy. 
In the year 1597 it was annexed to the Eccle- - 
faſtical State, and has ever fince been gradually 
ſalling into poverty and decay. - It muſt be ow- 
ing to ſome eſſential error in the Government, 
when a town like this, ſituated in a fertile ſoil, 
upon a navigable river near the Adriatic, re- 
mains in poverty. Except the change of its So- 

vereign, all the other cauſes, which I have heard 
aſſigned for the poverty of Ferrara, exiſted in 
the days of its proſperity. | 
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Though the citizens of Ferrara bin not been 
able to preſerve their trade and induſtry, yet 


4 


* 
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they ſtill retain- an old privilege of wearing 
ſwords by their ſides. This privilege extends to 
the loweſt mechanics, who ſtrut about with 
great dignity: | Fencing 1 is the only ſcience in a 
flouriſhing condition in this town, which fur- 


niſhes all the towns in Italy with ſkilful fencing- ; 
maſters. | Ferrara was famous formerly for a = 
manufactory of ſword-blades. The Scotch p 


Highlanders, who had a greater demand for 

ſwords, and were nicer in the choice of their 

blades than any other people, uſed to get them 

from a celebrated maker in this town, of the 
name of Andrea di Ferrara. The beſt kind orf 
broad ſwords are ſtill called by the Highlanders 

True Andrew Ferraras. 


There are two | braſs ſtatues oppoſite to one 
of the principal churches. One is of Nicholo 
Marquis of Eſte, and the other of Borſo of Eſte, 
the firſt Duke of Ferrara, whoſe memory is {till 
held in great veneration in this city. I had the 
curioſity to go to the BenediCtine church, merely 
to ſee the place where Arioſto lies buried. The 
degree of importance in which men are held by 
their cotemporaries and by poſterity, is very dif- 
ferent. This fine fanciful old bard has done 
more honour to modern Italy, than forty-nine 
in fifty of the Popes and Princes to which ſhe 
has given birth, and while thoſe, who were the 
gaze of the multitude during their lives, are 
now entirely forgotten, his fame increaſes with 
the poets of time. In his lifetime, perhaps, 
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his importance, in the eyes of his countrymen, 
aroſe. from the protection of the family of Eſte; 
now he gives importance, in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope, to the illuſtrious names of his patrons, and 

to the country where he was born. 1 


- The Emperor, and two.of his brothers, — 
20 lately at the inn where we now are. Our 
landlord is ſo vain of this, that he cannot be 
prevailed on to ſpeak on any other ſubject; he 
has entertained me with a thouſand particulars 
about his illuſtrious gueſts; it is impoſſible he 
ſhould ever forget thoſe aneedotes, for he has 

been conſtantly repeating them ever ſince the 

Royal Brothers left his houſe. I aſked him 
what we could have for ſupper. He anſwered, 

That we ſhould ſup in the very ſame room in 
- which his Imperial Majeſty had dined. I re- 

peated my queſtion; and he replied, he did 
not believe there were three more affable Prin- 
ces in the world. I ſaid, I hoped ſupper would 
be ſoon ready; and he told me, that the Arch- 
duke was fond of fricaſſee, but the Emperor 
preferred a fowl plain roaſted. I ſaid, with an 
air of impatience, that I ſhould be much obliged 

to him if he would ſend in ſupper. He bowed, 

and walked to the door; but, before he diſap- 
peared, he turned about and aſſured me, that 
although his Majeſty ate no more than an ordi- 
nary man, yet he paid like an Emperor. | 


. 


? 
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To perpetuate the memory of this great event, 


of the Emperor and his two brothers having 
dined at his houſe, the landlord got an Eccle- 
ſiaſtic of his acquaintance to compoſe the follow- 
ing pompous inſcription, which is now engraven 
upon a ſtone at the door of his inn: 
QO 
TABERNA HAC DIVERSORIA 
HOSPITES HABUERIT TRES FRATRES 
CONSILIIS, MORIBUS, ET IN DEUM PIETATE, 
| PRACLAROS, 
MARIA ERES. BOHEMIZ ET HUNG, 
| 'REGINE, &c. &c. 
ET TAN TR MATRIS VIRTUTI SIMILLIMOS 
MAXIMILIANUM Aus TRIX ARCHIDUCEM, 
. CENA ET QUIETATIS CAUSA, 
TEKTIO CALEND. JUNII M.DCC,EXXV. 
DIE POSTERO PRANDIUM SUMPTUROS. * 
PETRUM LEO. MAGN. HETRUC. DUCEM, 


ET JOSEPHUM SECUND. ROM. IMPPRATOREM. 


SECULI NOSTRI ORNAMENTUM ET DECUS, 

| NE TEMPORIS LONGITUDO 

HUJUSCE LOCI FELICITATEM OBLITERET 
PERENNE HOC MONUMENTUM. 


Three Brothers, the fons of Maria Thereſa, Queen 


of Bohemia and Hungary, all of them diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their virtues, and worthy of ſo illuſtrious a 
mother, were entertained at this inn, viz. Maxi- 
milian Arch-Duke of Auſtria, who actually ſupped 
and paſſed the night here, on the zoth of May, 


1785. 
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Peter Leopold Grand Duke of Tuſcany, and the 
Emperor Joſeph” the Second, the ornament and 
glory of the age, who dined here thy en 
day. e . 


That ſuch important events may not be loſt in the 
flight of time, let this durable monument inform 
the lateſt poſterity of the pens which this inn 
enjoyed. - | 
No three perſons ever acquired immortality on 

eaſier terms: it has only coſt them one night's 


lodging at an indifferent inn, when better quar- 
ters could not be had. 
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Bologna, 


Wars EN we left Vers! our landlord inſiſt- 
ed on our taking ſix horſes to each chaiſe, on 


account of the badneſs of the roads, the ſoil 


about the town being moiſt and heavy. I at- 
tempted to remonſtrate that four would be ſuf- 
ficient; but he cut me ſhort, by proteſting, that 
the roads were ſo very deep, that he would not 
allow the beſt friend he had in the world, not 
even the Emperor himſelf, were he there in 
perſon, to take fewer than ſix. There was no 
more to be ſaid after this; the ſame argument 


would have been an had he inſiſted on 


our taking twelve. 


As you draw near to Bologna, the country 
gradually improves in cultivation ; and, for ſome 
miles before you enter the town, ſcerns one con- 
tinued garden. The vineyards are not divided 
by hedges, but by rows of elms and mulberry 
trees; the vines hanging in a moſt beautiful 
pictureſque manner, in feſtoons from one tree 


to another. This country is not only fertile in 


vines, but likewiſe in corn, olives, and paſturage, 


* * 
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dered as a luxury. 
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and has, not without foundation, acquired the 
name of ets la Graffa. 


This town is well built, nd en the 
number of inhabitants amounting to ſeventy, 


or perhaps eighty thouſand. The houſes in 


eneral have lofty porticoes, which would have 


a better effect if the ſtreets were not ſo narrow; 


but in this particular, magnificence i is fhetificed | 
to conveniency ; for, in Italy, ie is conſi- 


The Duchy of Bologna had conditions grant- 


ed to it, upon ſubmitting to the Papal do- 


minion. Thoſe conditions have been obſerved 
with a great degree of punctuality and good 
faith, which many zealous Proteſtants would not 


expect in che church of Rome. 


Bologna retains the name of a republic, ſends 


an ambaſſador to the Pope's court, and the word 
Libertas is inſcribed on the arms and coin of the 


State, with the flattering capitals 8. P. Q. B. 
The civil government and police of the town is 


allowed to remain in the hands of the magiſ- 


trates, who are choſen by the Senate, which 
formerly conſiſted of forty members; but ſince 


this republic came under the protection, as it is 


called, of the Pope, he thought proper to add 


ten more, but the whole fifty ſtill retain the 
name of the Quaranta. Mankind, in general, 
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are more alarmed by a change of name, in 
things which they have long regarded with vene- 
ration, than by a real change in the nature of 


the things themſelves. The Pope may have had 


ſome good political reaſon for nting the 
number of the council to fifty; but he could 
have none for calling them the Council of Fifty, 
if the people choſe” rather to call fifty men af- 
ſembled together the Council of Forty. One of 
the Senators preſides in the Senate, and is called 
the Gonfalonier, from his carrying the ſtandard 
(Gonfalone) of the republic. He is chief ma- 


giſtrate, is attended by guards, and is conſtantly 
at the palace, or next it, to be ready on any 


emergency; but he remains only two months in 


and the Senators take it by turns. 


In the midſt of all this appearance of inde- 
pendency, a Cardinal Legate from Rome go- 
verns this republic : he is appointed by the Pope, 
with a Vice Legate, and other aſſiſtants. The 
orders. which the Legate iſſues, are ſuppoſed to 


be with the leave of the Senate; at leaſt, they 


are never diſputed by that prudent body of men. 
The office, which is of higher dignity than any 


other now in the gift of the Court of Rome, 


continues for three years; at the expiration of 


that time, his Holineſs either appoints a new 
Legate, or confirms the old one in the office for 


three years longer. 


} 
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This ecclefiaftical viceroy lives in great mag- 
en and has a numerous ſuite of pages, 
equerries, and halberdiers, who attend him in 
the city. When he goes into the 92105 he 
is Adee Avnet by guards on horſeback. 


z The Gonfalonier and hates TO all 
5 the uſual matters which regard the police, and 
decide, in common cauſes, - according to the 
laws and ancient forms of the republic; o 
but there is no doubt that, in affairs of 
great importance, and, indeed, as often as he 
chooſes to interfere, ' the Cardinal Legate influ- 
'ences deciſions. This muſt be mortifying to 
the Senators and noble families, but is leſs felt 
by the people in general, who have every ap- 
pearance of living under a mild and nn 
Government. 


ee, 


The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a very 
conſiderable trade in ſilks and velvets, which are 
manufactured here in great perfection. The 
country produces immenſe quantities of oil, 
wine, flax, and hemp; and furniſhes all Europe 
with ſauſages, Macaroni, liqueurs, and eſſences. 
The people ſeem to be induſtrious, and to be 
allowed to enjoy the fruits of their labour; the 
markets are moſt plentifully provided with pro- 
viſions; fruit is to be had in great variety, and 
all excellent in its kind; the common wine 6f 
the country is a light white wine of an agree- 
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French or German wines to be had here. Thoſe 
who are not pleaſed with the entertainment they 


meet with at the inns in this city, it will be a 


99 
FE, 


difficult matter to pleaſe; they muſt be poſſeſſed 


of a degree of ſuch nicety, both in their palates 
and tempers, as will render them exceedingliy 


troubleſome to themſelves and others, not only 


in their travels through Italy, but in the whole 
courſe of 5 journey men life. 


There are a great number of palaces in this 


city. What is called the Public Palace, is, by 


far, the moſt ſpacious, but not the moſt elegant. 
In this the Cardinal Legate is lodged. There are 


alſo apartments for .the Gonfalonier ; and halls, 
or.chambers, for ſome of the courts of juſtice. 
This building, though of a gloomy and irregu- 
lar form without, contains ſome very magnifi- 
cent apartments, and a few good pictures; the 
moſt eſteemed are, a large one, by Guido, of 
the Virgin, and the infant Jeſus, ſeated on the 
rainbow; a Sampſon by Guido alſo, refreſhing 
himſelf with the water which iſſues from the 
jaw-bone with which he has juſt defeated the 


Philiſtines; and a St. John the Baptiſt, by 
Raphael, a duplicate of that in the Palais 
Royal at Paris, but thought, by ſome connoiſ- 


ſeurs, greatly inferior. For my part, J think it 


is to be regretted, that this great painter did not 
employ the t time he ſpent on one " them, at 


able taſte, Which ſtrangers prefer to any of the 
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leaſt, on ſome ſubject more worthy of bis ts 

lents. A ſingle ſigure, unemployed, can never 

pleaſe ſo much as a groupe, occupied in bene - 
intereſting action. It is a pity that a painter, 
capable, even in a moderate degree, of exciting | 
the paſſions, ſhould confine his talents to ſolitary 
figures. How much more unworthy of Bim ” 
f ns 14 evo rr 


On his ie at this town, the firſt object 
which ſtrikes the eye of a ſtranger, is a noble 
marble fountain, in the area before the Palazzo 
Publico. The principal figure is a ſtatue of 
Neptune, eleven feet in height; one of his 
hands is ſtretehed out before him, in the other 
he holds the Trident. The body and limbs are 
finely proportioned, the anatomy perfect, the 
character of the countenance ſevere and ma- 

jeſtic. This figure of Neptune, as well as all 
the others of boys, dolphins, and fyrens, 
which ſurround it, are in bronze. The whole 
is the workmanſhip of Giovanni di Bologna, 
and is highly eſteemed ; yet there ſeems to be an 
impropriety in making water flow in ſtreams 
from the breaſts of the ſea 1 or 88 


Over the entrance of the Legue 8 deed. 


a bronze ſtatue of a Pope. The tiara, and 
other parts of the Papal uniform, are not ſo 


favourable to the —_— s genius, as the naked 


4 F 
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_ ſimplicity in which Neptune appears. A female 
traveller, however, not extravagantly fond of 
e fine arts, would rather be obſerved admiring 
| the ſculptor's ſkill in imitating the folds of the 
ſacerdotal robes, than his anatomical accuracy 
in forming the majeſtic proportions of "the Sea 
Dry. eo 8 be 
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LETTER XXVII. 


ee ö : 


1.8 . E wiirertiny: of Poles is one of the { 
19 moſt ancient and moſt celebrated ſeats of litera- | 
ture in Europe; and the academy for the arts 
and ſciences, founded by the Count Marſigli 
at the beginning of the preſent century, is ſuf- 
ficient, of itſelf, to engage ſtrangers to viſit 
this city, if there was nothing elſe worthy of 
| their curioſity. Over the gate of this magni- 
= ficent cdifice is the following liberal inſcription. 


. — 


BONONLENSE SCI ENTIARUM ATQUZ AKTIUM 
INSTITUTUM AD PUBLICUM TOTIUS 
ORBIS USUM, 


— 


The Bononian Academy of arts and ſciences, for 
the general uſe of the whole world. 


Here is a moſt valuable library, in three ſpa- 
cious rooms, where any perſon may ſtudy, and 
have the uſe of the books, four hours every 

day; alſo apartments for the ſtudents of ſculp- 
ture, painting, architeCture, chemiſtry, anatomy, 


. | a 
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aſtronomy, and every branch of natural philo- 

KF  ſophy. They are all ornamented with deſigns, 
* models, inſtruments, and every kind of appa- 

„ ratus requiſite for illuſtrating thoſe ſciences. 

There are alſo profeſſors, who regularly read 

lectures, and inſtruct the ſtudents in thoſe va- 

rious parts of knowledge. There is a hall, full of 

4 models in architecture and fortification, a valu- 

alle collection of medals, and another of natural 

| curioſities, as animals, earths, ores, minerals, 
and a complete collection of ſpecimens, to aſſiſt 

tte ſtudy of the Materia Medica, and every 

part of Natural Hiſtory. A gallery of ſtatues, 

conſiſting of a few originals, and very fine caſts 

of the beſt ſtatues in Italy. I went one evening 
to the academy of painting and ſculpture ; two 

men ſtood in different attitudes on a table, in 

the middle of the room; about fifty ſtudents fat 

in the amphitheatre around them, ſome drawing 

their figures in chalks, others modelling them in 
Wax, or clay. As each ſtudent viewed the two 

men from different points, the variety of man- 

ner in the different ſtudents, together with the 

alteration in the Chiaro Scuro under each point 

of view, gave every drawing the appearance of 

being done from a different figure. Nothing can 

be ſo advantageous to the young ſtudent as this 

kind of exerciſe, which is ſometimes practiſed 

by day-light, and ſometimes by the light of 

lamps, and muſt give a fuller idea of the effect 

of light and ſhade than any other method. 
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Honorary premiums are diſtributed every 


year among the artiſts, for the®beſt defigns ir in 
8 painting, ſculpture, and architecture. | he 


The Anatomical Theatre is N with 
ſtatues of celebrated phyſicians; and in the 
Muſeum, which belongs to it, there are abund- 


ance of anatomical preparations; alſo a com- 


plete ſuite of anatomical figures in wax. A man 
and woman in the natural ſtate; the fame with 
the ſkin and cellular membrane removed, the 


external muſcles of the whole body and limbs 


appearing. In the ſubſequent figures the 
more external muſcles are gradually removed, 
till nothing but the ſimple ſkeleton remains. 
Theſe figures are very well rendered, preſerving 
the natural appearance and ſituation of the muſ- 
cles and blood-veſſels, with as much exactneſs 
as could be expected in a work of this nature. 


| There are alſo models in wax, of particular 
parts, and of ſeveral of the viſcera of the hu- 


man body ſeparately ; yet thoſe waxen models 
could not ſtand in compariſon with the prepara- 
tions of the real parts in Dr. Hunter's muſeum. 
If brought to that teſt, the Boglona waxworks, 
though admirable in their kind, would appear 


as their beſt caſts of the Vatican Apollo and 


Laocoon would, if placed beſide the originals. 
Indeed, the real preparations to be ſeen here, | 


are far inferior to thoſe of that great anatomiſt; 


who is now. poſſeſſed of the moſt complete, 
and moſt accurate collection of anatomical 
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preparations, that ever was made by human ſkill 
and induſtry. We have faithfully performed 
our duty 1 in vifiting all the churches and palaces 
of this city, which contain ſome of the higheſt 
ſpecimens of art; yet, as the recital might be leſs 
amuſing than the tour itſelf, I ſhall exerciſe 
your patience with great moderation on that 


3 


The n of St. Petronius forms part of 
that large, irregular ſquare, in which the foun- 
tain, formerly mentioned, ſtands; it is the 
largeſt in Bologna. In the pavement of this 
church, Caſſini drew his meridian line; and 
within the walls of this ſame edifice the Empe- 
ror Charles the Fifth was crowned. Thoſe cir- 
cumſtances may intereſt the aſtronomer, and the 
hiſtorian; but the ſtatue of a ſoldier, which 
ſtands in one of the chapels, engages the atten- 
tion of the pious Catholic. This man, being at 
play, and in danger of loſing all his money, of- 
fered up a very fervent prayer to the Virgin 
Mary, for a little better luck; to which ſhe, 
who never ſhewed any favour to gameſters, 
turned a deaf ear. When he found that his bad 
fortune continued, this furious wretch drew his 
{word, and wounded: both the Virgin, and the 
Infant in her arms. He inſtantly, as you may 
ſuppoſe, fell to the ground, deprived of motion ; 
he was carried to priſon, and condemncd to an 

ignominious and painful death. While he re- 


mained under confinement, he came to 2 pro- 
Vol. I. L 
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per ſenſe of his wickedneſs; and the blefled 
Virgin was ſo much ſoftened by his repentance, 
that ſhe reſtored him to the uſe of his limbs; 


and the Judges, taking the hint, gave him a full 


pardon. ' As a /atisfaFory proof of this memo- 
rable event, they ſhew the identical ſword with 
which the afſault was made. 


-A Duelbloiis convent, fituated on the top of 
2 hill, about three miles from this city, is in 
poſſeſſion of a portrait of the Virgin, by St. 
Luke. It is not perfectly known how it came 
there; any enquiry of that nature ſavours of 
hereſy, and might give offence. The people in 
general are perſuaded of its originality, and 
happy in the honour of ſuch a neighbour. This 
portrait has wrought many miracles in favour of 
the inhabitants of Bologna. A curious gallery, 
open to the ſouth, and cloſed by a wall to the 
north, is built all the way from this city to the 
convent. On the open fide it is ſupported by a 
long row of pillars, and was erected by volun- 
_ tary contribution, in honour of the Virgin, and 
for the conveniency of pilgrims. This long co- 
lonade is about twelve feet in breadth, from the 
pillars to the wall, and of a convenient height; 
all the communities of the town walk once a 
year, in ſolemn proceſſion, to the convent, and 
bring the holy picture to viſit the city. It is 
carried through the principal ſtreets, attended by 
every inhabitant who can afford to purchaſe a 
wax taper. During this Pen, the bells 
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continue ringing, the cannon are fired; and the 
s under arms obſerve the ſame ceremonies, 
when the picture paſſes, as if it were Comman- 
der in Chief of the forces. The common peo- 
ple imagine, the picture is extremely fond of 
this annual viſit to the town of Bologna; they 
even are convinced, that, if it were not carried, 
it would deſcend from the frame, and walk 
the whole way on foot; but they do not deſire 
to ſee the experiment made, both becauſe it 
might diſoblige the Virgin, and becauſe, if the 
picture were once ſet a walking, there is no 
knowing where 1 it would ſtop. 


Though the nobility of Belkin are not now 
very rich, many of their palaces are furniſhed _ 
in a magnificent taſte, and contain paintings of 
great value. The palaces were built and orna- 
mented, when the proprietors were richer, and 
when the fineſt works of architeCture and paint- 
ing could be procured on eaſier terms than at 
| preſent. The galleries, and apartments, are ſpa- 
cious and magnificent; yet there are circum- 
ſtances in the molt ſplendid, that muſt hurt the 
eye of thoſe who are accuſtomed to that perfect 
exactneſs in finiſhing which prevails in Engliſh 
| houſes. The glaſs of the windows of ſome pala- 
ces is divided into little ſquare panes, which are 
joined together by lead; and the floors of all are. 
ſo yery indifferently kad, that you often feel a 
looſe brick ſhaking under your feet as you walk 
through the fineſt apartments. 


L 2 
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The moſt precious ornaments of the les 55 
are the paintings, particularly thoſe of the cele- 
brated maſters which this city had the honour of 
producing. Raphael is generally allowed to have 
excelled all painters in the ſublimity of his ideas, 
the grouping of his figures, the beauty of his 
heads, the elegance of his forms, and the cor- 
rectneſs of his outlines; yet, in the opinion of 
ſome, he has oftner imitated thoſe noble ideas 
of beauty, tranſmitted to us by the Greek ſculp- 
tors, than what he ſaw, or could obſerve, in 
nature. Thoſe who hold this opinion aſſert, 
that the beſt maſters of the Lombard School 
ſtudied, with equal aſſiduity, the elegance of the 
antique ſtatues, and the ſimplicity of nature; 
and from this combined attention to both, with 
geniuſes leſs ſublime, and not ſo univerſal, as that 
of the Roman painter, they have produced works 
equal, if not ſuperior in ſome reſpects, to his. 
In all this, I beg you may keep in your remem- 
brance, that I am not affecting to give any opi- 
nion of my own, but merely * the ſenti- 
ments of others. | 


Next to Rome itſelf, there is, perhaps, no 
town in the world ſo rich in paintings as Bolog- 
na. The churches and palaces, beſides many 
admired pieces by other maſters, are full of 
the works of the great maſters who were natives 
of this city. I muſt not lead you among thoſe 
maſter- pieces; it is not for ſo poor a judge as I 
am to point the peculiar excellencies of the 
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| Caraccis, Dominichins, Albano, or compare 
the energy of Guercino's pencil with the grace 
of Guido's. With regard to the laſt, I ſhall 
venture to ſay, that the graceful air of his young: 
men, the elegant forms, and mild perſuaſive de- 
votion, of his Madonas, the art v:ith which, to: 
all the inviting lovelineſs of female ſeatures, he 
joins all the gentleneſs and modeſty which be- 
long to the female character, are the peculiar 
excellencies of this charming painter. 


It requires no knowledge i in the art of paint- 
ing, no conncifleurſhip to diſcover thoſe beau- 
ties in the works of Guido; all who have eyes, 
and a heart, muſt ſee and feel them. But the 
picture more admired than all the reſt, and con- 
ſidered, by the judges, as his maſter-piece, owes 
its eminence to a different kind of merit; it can 
claim none from any of the circumſtances, above 
enumerated. The piece I mean is.in the Sam- 
pieri palace, and diſtinguiſhed by a ſilk curtain, 
which hangs before it. The ſubject is, the Re- 
pentance of St. Peter, and conſiſts of two figures, 
that of the Saint who weeps, and a young apol- 

tle who endeavours to comfort him. The only 
picture at Bologna, which can diſpute celebrity 
with this, is that of St. Cecilia, in the church of 
St. Georgio in Monte. This picture is greatly 
praiſed by Mr. Addiſon, and is reckoned one of 
Raphael's capital pieces. If I had nothing elſe 
to convince me that I had no judgment in paint- 
ing, this would be ſufficient. I have examined 


* 
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it over and over with great attention, and a real 
defire of diſcovering its ſuperlative merit; and I. 

have the mortification to find, that I cannot per- 
ceive it.—After this confeſſion, I preſume you 
will not deſire to hear any thing farther from me 
on the _ of painting. 
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Lz TT II 
Ancona. 


IN our way 3 Toki to this place, we 
paſſed through Ravenna, a diſagreeable town, 
though at one period the ſeat of empire; for, 
after Attila had left Italy, Valentinian choſe Ra- 
venna, in preference to Rome, for his reſidence, 
that he might always be ready to repel the Huns 
and other Barbarians, who poured from the 
banks of the Danube, and prevent their pene- 
trating into Italy. The ſame reaſon afterwards 
induced Theodoric, King of the Oſtrogoths, to 
keep his court at this city of Ravenna, after he 
had defeated and killed Odoacer, and afſumed. 
the title of King of Rome. The ruins of his 
palace and his tomb now form part of the anti- 
quities of Ravenna; among which. I ſhall not 
detain you a moment, out procced to the river 
of Piſatello, the famous Rubicon, which lies 
between this town and Rimini, and was the an- 
cient boundary between Italy and Ciſalpine 
Gaul. No Roman, returning to Rome, could 
paſs in arms beyond this, without being deemed 
an enemy to his country. The ſmall town of 
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Ceſenate is ſituated near this brook, and the 


inhabitants value themſelves not a little upon 
their vicinity to ſo celebrated a neighbour. But 
the people of Rimini have had the malice to en- 
deavour to deprive them of this ſatisfaction: 
they affirm, that the rivulet Luſa, which is far- 
ther removed from Ceſenate, and nearer to 


themſelves, is the true Rubicon. I have con- 
ſidered this controverſy with all the attention it 


merits; and I am of opinion, that the preten- 
ſions of Piſatello, which is alſo called Rugone, 
are the beſt founded. That you may not ſuſ- 
pet my being influenced in my judgment by 


any motives but thoſe of juſtice, I beg leave to 


inform you, that it is a matter of no importance 


to me which of the rivers is the real Rubicon, 


for we had the honour of paſſing both in our way 
to Rimini. 


' What Suetonius mentions concerning Czfar's 
heſitation when he arrived at the banks of this 
river, does not agree with what the hiſtorian ſays 
a little before. Quidam putant captum Imperii 
conſuetudine, penſitatiſque ſuis & inimicorum 


viribus, uſum occaſione rapiendæ dominationis, 


quam ætate prima concupiſſet. “ Some are of 
opinion, that, captivated by the love of power, 
and having carefully weighed his own ſtrength 
and that of his enemies, he had availed himſelf 


of this opportunity of ſeizing the ſupreme au- 


thority, which had been his paſſion from his 
early youth.” And this, he adds, was the 
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opinion of Cicero, who ſays, that Ceſar had 
often in bis mouth this verſe : 


Nam fi violandum eſt 29m; regnandi gratia 
Violandum eſt, aliis rebus pietatem colas, 


For if. a violation of equity is ever excuſable, it is 
when a crown is our object On all other occa- 
ſions we ought to cultivate juſtice. 


It is moſt probable, that Cæſar took his reſo- 
lution ta croſs the Rubicon as ſoon as Antony 
and Curio arrived in his camp, and afforded him 
a plauſible pretext, by informing him and the 
army of the violent manner in which they had 
been driven from Rome by the Conſul Lentulus 
and the adherents of Pompey. As for the 
phantom, which Suetonius informs us determin- 
ed the Dictator while he was yet in heſitation, 
we may either conſider it intirely as a fiction, 
or as a ſcene previouſly arranged by himſelf to 
encourage his army, who may be ſuppoſed to 
have had ſcruples in diſobeying a decree of the 
Senate; which declared thoſe perſons ſacrilegi- 
ous and parricides, devoting them at the ſame 
time to the infernal gods, who ſhould paſs over 
this river in arms. Cæſar was not of a charac- 
ter to be diſturbed with religious ſcruples; he 
never delayed an enterpriſe, we are told, on ac- 
count of unfavourable omens. Ne religione 
quidem ulla a * incepto abſterritus un- 

>". 
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quam vel retardatus eſt, Quum immolanti 
aufugiſſet hoſtia, perfectionem adverſus Scipio- 
nem & Jubam non diſtulit, &c. &c. He 
never was deterred from any undertaking by re- 
ligious ſcruples.— When the animal, deſtined 
for ſacrifice, fled from the altar, this bad omen 
did not prevent Cæſar from marching againſt 
| Scipio and Juba.” 


This heſitation, therefore, which is mention- 
ed by Suetonius and Plutarch, has no reſem- 
blance with the ambitious and deciſive character 
of Julius Cæſar; the picture which Lucan has 
drawn of him has much more ſpirit, and in all 
: ny more re likeneſs. „ 


Czfar ut e gurgite ripam, 
Attigit, Heſperiæ vetitis & conſtitit arvis, 
Hic, ait, hic pacem, temerataque Jura relinquo ; 
Te, Fortuna, ſequor ; procul hinc jam fœdera 
ſanto. 

Credidimus fatis, utendum eſt judice bello. 

Sic fatus, noctis tenebris rapit agmina ductor 
Impiger, & torto Ballaris verbere fundæ 
Ocyor, & miſſa Parthi poſt terga ſagitta; 
Vicinumque minax invadit Ariminum 


The leader now had paſſed the torrent o'er, 
And reached fair Italy's forbidden ſhore : 
Then rearing on the hoſtile bank his head, 


Here, farewel peace and injured laws (be ſaid)! 
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Since faith is broke, and leagues are ſet aſide, g 


Henceforth thou, goddeſs Fortune, art my guide. 


Let fate and war the great event decide. 
He ſpoke; and, on the dreadful taſk intent, 
Speedy to near Ariminum he bent; 
To him the Balearic ling is flow, | 
And the ſhaft loiters from the Parthian bow. 
| Rows. 


Though Rimini is in a ſtate of great 3 
there are ſome monuments of antiquity worthy 
the attention of the curious traveller. It is the 
ancient Ariminum, the firſt town of which 
Cæſar took poſſeſſion after paſſing the Rubicon. 
In the market- place there is a kind of ſtone pe- 
deſtal, with an inſcription, declaring, that on it 
Cæſar had ſtood and harangued his army; but 
the authenticity of this is not aſcertained to the 


ſatisfaction of ee 


We next paſſed through Peſaro, a very agree 
able town, better built and paved than the other 
towns we have ſeen on the Adriatic ſhore. In 


the market-place there is a handſome fountain, 


and a ſtatue of Pope Urban the Eighth, in a 
ſitting poſture. In the churches of this town 
there are ſome pictures by Baroccio, a painter, 
whoſe works ſome people eſteem very highly, 
and who is thought to have imitated the manner 
of Raphael, and the tints of Correggio, not 
without ſucceſs. He lived about the middle of- 
the ſixteenth century, and his colours ſeem to 


2 
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have improved by time. I ſay, ſeem; for, in 
reality, all colours loſe by time : but the opera- 
tion of ſun and air on pictures bringing all the 
colours to a kind of uniſon, occaſions what is 
called Harmony, and is thought an improvement 
on ſome pictures. 'This road, along the Adri- 
atic coaſt, is extremely pleaſant. From Peſaro 
we proceeded to Fano, a little town, of nearly 
the ſame ſize, but more populous. It derives its 
name from a Temple of Fortune [Fanum For- 
tunz], which ſtood here in the time of the Ro- 
mans. All the towns of Italy, however religi- 
ous they may be, are proud of their conneCtions 
with thoſe celebrated heathens. An image of 
the Goddeſs Fortune is erected on the fountain in 
the market- place, and the inhabitants ſhow ſome 
ruins, which they pretend belong to the ancient 
Temple of Fortune; but what cannot be diſputed, 
are the ruins of a triumphal arch in white mar- 
ble, erected in honour of Auguſtus, and which 
was greatly damaged by the artillery of Pope 
Paul Second, when he beſieged this town in the 
year 1463. The churches of this town are 
adorned with ſome excellent pictures; there is 
one particularly in the cathedral church, by 
Guercino, which is much admired. 'The ſubject 
is the marriage of Joſeph: it conſiſts of three 
principal figures; the High Prieſt, Joſeph, 2 5 
the Virgin. 
| :” 
A few miles beyond Fano, we croſſed the 
river Metro, where Claudius Nero, the Roman 
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Conſul, defeated Aſdrubal, the brother of Han- 
nibal. This was, perhaps, the moſt important 

victory that ever was gained by a Roman Gene- 
ral ; for, had Aſdrubal been victorious, or been 
able to effect a junction with his brother, the 


troops he brought from Spain would have be- 


come of triple value as ſoon as they were under 
the direction of Hannibal; and it is not impro- 
bable that, with ſuch a reinforaimient: that moſt 
conſummate General would have put an end to 
the Roman State; the glory of Carthage would 
have begun where that of Rome ended; and 
the hiſtory of the world would have been quite 
different from what it is. Horace ſeems ſenſi- 
dle of the importance of this victory, and pro- 
claims with a fine poetic enthuſiaſm, the obliga- 
tions which Rome owed to the family of the 
hero who obtained it, and the terror which, be- 
fore that time, Hannibal had ſpread e over all 

| Italy. 


Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus, 
Teſtis Metaurum flumen, et Aſdrubal 
DeviQus, et pulcher fugatis 
Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alma riſit adoreã; 
Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas, vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 
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How much the grandeur of thy rifiog kate, 
Owes to the Neroes, Rome imperial! ſay, 
Witneſs Metaurus, and the diſmal fate 
Of vanquith'd Aſdrubal, and that glad day 
Which firſt, auſpicious, as the darkneſs fled, 
O'er Latium's face a tide of glory ſhed. 
Through wide Heſperia's tow'ring cities, cruſh'd 
With hideous fall and deſolation dire, 
Impetuous, wild the Carthaginian ruſh'd ; 

As through the pitchy pines deſtructive fire 
Devours its courſe, or howling Eurus raves, 
And poſting ſweeps the mad Sicilian waves. 

Fx ancis, 


We came next to Scnegallia another ſea-port 
town upon this coaſt. There is nothing re- 
| markable in this town, except during the time 
of the fair, which is held there once a year, to 
which a great concourſe of merchants reſort, 
from Venice, and all the towns on both ſides 
of the Adriatic; alſo from Sicily, and the 
Archipelago. England carries on a very profit- 
able trade with all the towns in Romagnia, from 
which our merchants purchaſe great quantities 
of raw filk, and afterwards fell it, when manu- 
factured, to the inhabitants. They provide them 
alſo in Engliſh cotton and linen cloths, of every 
kind. 


The diſtance between Senegallia and Ancona, 
is about fifteen miles. We travelled moſt of 
this road after it was dark, much againſt the in- 
clination of the Italian ſervants, who aſſured us, 
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that it is often infeſted with robbers. Thoſe 
fellows, they told us, come ſometimes from the 
cCoaſt of Dalmatia, attack travellers on this road, 
carry what booty can be got, on board their 
boats, which are never at a great diſtance, and 
then ſail to the oppoſite ſhore, or to ſome other 
part of the coaſt. As we travelled ſlowly over 
the ſandy road, ſome men in ſailors dreſſes, 
overtook us. Our Italians were convinced they 
belonged to the gang of pirates, or robbers, they 
had ſpoken of. Our company was too nume- 
rous to be attacked; but they attempted, ſecret- 
| ly, to cut off the trunks from the chaiſes, with- 
out fucceeding. 
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LETTER XX. 


Ancona, 


A NCONA is ſaid to have been founded by 
Syracuſans who had fled from the tyranny of 
Dionyſius. The town originally was built 
on a hill, but the houſes have been gradu- 
ally extended down the face of the eminence, 
towards the ſea. The cathedral ſtands on the 
bigheſt part; from whence there is a moſt ad- 
voantageous view of the town, the country, and 
the ſea. This church is ſuppoſed to be placed 
on the ſpot where a temple, dedicated to Venus, 
formerly ſtood; the ſame mentioned by Juvenal, 
when he ſpeaks of a large turbot caught on this 
coaſt, and preſented to the * Domitian. 


Incidit Adriaci ſpacium admirabile rhombi, 


Ante domuin Venerks, quam Dorica ſuſtinet Ancon. 


An Adriatic turbot, of a wonderful ſize, was 
caught before the temple of Venus, at Ancona, 
a city built by the Greeks, 


The aſcęnts and 4 great inequality 
of the ground, will prevent this from being a 
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beautiful town, but i it has much the appearance 
of becoming a rich one. Some of the nobility 
have the firmneſs and good ſenſe. to deſpiſe an 
ancient prejudice, and avowedly proſecute com- 
merce. New houſes are daily building, and the 
ſtreets are animated with the buſtle of trade. 
I met with ſeveral Engliſh traders on the 
Change, which ſeemed crowded with ſea-faring 
men, and merchants, from Dalmatia, Greece, 
and many parts of Europe. There are great 
numbers of Jews eſtabliſhed in this city. I know 
not whether this race of men contribute greatly 
to the proſperity of a country; but it is generally 
remarked, that thoſe places are in a thriving 
condition to which they reſort. They have a 
ſynagogue here, and although all religions are 
_ "tolerated, theirs is the only foreign worſhip 
allowed to be publicly exerciſed. The commerce 
of Ancona has increaſed very rapidly of late 
years; and it 1s evident, that the Popes who 
firſt thought of making it a free port, of en- 
couraging manufactures, and of building a 
mole, to render the harbour more ſafe, have 
injured Venice i in a more ſenſible manner, than 
thoſe who thundered bulls againſt that republic; 
but it is much to be queſtioned, whether the 
former, by their encouragements to commerce, 
have augmented their own ſpiritual importance 
in the ſame proportion they have the temporal 
riches of their ſubjects. 


Men who have cecdivad a liberal education, 
and have adopted liberal ſentiments previous to. 
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their engaging in any particular profeſſion, will 


life : and, perhaps, there is no profeſſion in 
which they can be exercifed with more advan- 
and utility, than in that of a merchant. 
In this profeſſion a man of the character above 
deſcribed, while he is augmenting his own pri- 
vate fortune, will enjoy the agreeable reflection, 
that be is likewiſe encreaſing the riches and 
power of his country, and giving bread to 
_ thouſands of his induſtrious countrymen. Of 
all profeſſions, his is in its nature the moſt inde- 
pendent : the merchaht does not, / like the ſol- 
dier, receive wages from his ſovereign; nor 
like the lawyer and phyſician, from his fellow- 
ſubjects. His wealth often flows from foreign 
ſources, and he is under no obligation to thoſe 
from whom it is derived. The habit which he is 
of circulating millions, makes him lay leſs 
ſtreſs on a few guineas, than the proprietors of 
the largeſt eſtates; and we daily ſee, particularly 
in countries where this profeſſion is not conſider- 
ed as degrading, the commercial part of the in- 
habitants giving the moſt exalted proofs of gene- 
roſity and public ſpirit. But in countries where 
nobody, who has the ſmalleſt claim to the title 
of a gentleman, can engage in commerce with- 
out being thought to have demeaned himſelf, 
fewer examples of this nature will be found: 
and in every country, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that thoſe who have not had the advantage of a 


carry theſe ſentiments along with them through 8 


| liberal ee who have been bred from 
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thei infancy to trade; who have been W 
to conſider money as the moſt valuable of all 
things, and to value themſelves, and others, in 
proportion to the quantity they poſſeſs; who 
are continually revolving in their minds, to the 
excluſion of all other ideas, the various means 
of increaſing their ſtock; to ſuch people money 
becomes a more immediate and direct object of 
attention, than to any other claſs of men; it 
ſwells in their imagination, is rated beyond its 
real worth, and at length, by an inverſion of 
* oe Chriſtian precept, it is conſidered as the 
one thing needful, to be ſought with the moſt 
unremitting ardour, that all other things may 
be added thereunto. 


In commercial towns, where every body finds 
employment, and is agitated by the buſtle of 

- buſineſs, the minds of the inhabitants are 

apt to be fo much engroſſed with the affairs of 
this world, as almoſt to forget that there is 
another; and neither the true religion, nor falſe 
ones, have ſuch hold of their minds, as in 
places where there is more poverty, and leis 
worldly occupation. In the firſt, they conſider 
the remonſtrances of prieſts and confeſſors as 
interruptions to buſineſs ; and, without daring 
to deſpiſe the ceremonies of religion, like the 
ſpeculative Sceptic or infidel, the hurried trader 
huddles them over as faſt as poffible, that he may 
return to occupations more congenial with the 
habit of his mind. The preachers may cry 
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aloud and ſpare not; z they may lift up their 
voices like trumpets, proclaiming the nothing- | 
neſs of this world, and all which it contains; 
it is in vain. Men who have been trained to 
the purſuit of money from their childhood, 
who have beſtowed infinite pains to acquire it, 
and who derive all their importance from it, 
muſt naturally have a partiality for this world, 
where riches procure ſo many flattering diſtincti- 


ons; and a prejudice againſt Hat in which they 


procure none; but in towns where there is a 
little trade, and great numbers of poor people, 
where they have much ſpare time, and ſmall 
comfort in this world, the clergy have an eaſier 
taſk, if they are tolerably aſſiduous, in turning 
the attention of the inhabitants to the other. 
In Roman Catholic towns of this deſcription, 
we ſee the people continually pacing up and 
down the ſtreets with wax tapers in their hands. 
They liſten with fond attention to all the prieſt _ 
relates concerning that inviſible country, that 
Land of promiſe, where their hopes are placed; 

they ruminate, with complacency, on the hap- 
py period when hey alſo ſhall have their good 
things; they bear their preſent rags with pati- 
ence, in expectation of the white raiment and 


crowns of gold, which, they are told, await _ 


them ; they languiſh for the happineſs of being 
promoted to that lofty ſituation, from whence 
they may look down, with ſcorn, on thoſe to 
whom they now look up with envy, and where 

they ſhall retaliate on their wealthy neighbours, 
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00 riches, at preſent, they * inſult 
their own poverty. 


This town being expoſed by the nature of its 
commerce with Turkey, to the contagious diſ- 
eaſes which prevail in that country, Clement 
XII. as ſoon as he determined to make it a free 
port, erected a lazaretto. It advances a little 
way into the ſea, is in the form of a pentagon, 
and is a very noble, as well as uſeful edifice. 
He afterwards began a work, as neceſſary, and 
ſtill more expenſive; I mean the mole built in 
the ſea, to ſkreen the veſſels in the harbour from 
the winds which frequently blow from the oppo- 
ſite ſhore of the Adriatic with great violence. 
This was carried on with redoubled ſpirit by 
Benedict XIV. after his quarrel with Venice, 
has been continued by the ſucceeding Popes, 
and is now almoſt finiſhed. This building was 
founded on the ruins of the ancient Mole, raiſed 
by the Emperor Trajan. The ſtone of Iſtria 
was uſed at firſt, till the exportation of it was 
prohibited by the republic of Venice, who had 
no reaſon to wiſh well to this work. But a 
_ quarry of excellent ſtone was afterwards found 
near Ancona, as fit for the purpoſe; and a 
kind of ſand, which, when mixed with lime, 
forms a compoſition as hard as any ſtone, 1s. 
brought from the neighbourhood of Rome; and 
no other is uſed for this building, which is above 
two thouſand feet in length, one hundred in 
| breadth, and about fixty in depth, from the 
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ſurface of the ſea. A ſtupendous work, more 
analogous to the power and revenues of ancient, 
than of modern, Rome. £8 


| Near to this ſtands the Triumphal Arch, as it 
is called, of Trajan. This is an honorary monu- 
ment, erected in gratitude to that Emperor, for 
the improvements he made in this harbour at his 
own expence. Next to the Maiſon Quarree at 
Nimes, it is the moſt beautiful and moſt entire 
monument of Roman taſte and magnificence 1 
have yet ſeen. The fluted Corinthian pillars on 
the two ſides are of the fineſt proportions; and 
the Parian marble of which they are compoſed, 
inſtead of having acquired a black colour, like 
the Ducal palace of Venice, and other buildings 
of marble, is preſerved, by the ſea vapour, 
as white and ſhining as if it were freſh poliſhed 
from the rock. I viewed this charming piece of 
antiquity with ſentiments of pleaſure and admi- 
ration, which ſprang from a recollection of the 
elegant taſte of the artiſt who planned this work, 
the humane amiable virtues of the great man to 
' whoſe honour it was raiſed, and the grandeur 
and policy of the people who, by ſuch rewards, 
prompted their Princes to wiſe and beneficent | 
eee ä 
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LETTER. 2 


Tun E road from Ancona to this place runs 
through a fine country, compoſed of a number 
of beautiful hills and intervening vallies. Loret- 
_ to itſelf is a ſmall town, fituated on an emi- 
nence, about three miles from the ſea. I ex- 
pected to have found it a more magnificent, at 
leaſt a more commodious, town for the enter- 
tainment of ſtrangers. The inn-keepers do not 
diſturb the devotion of the pilgrims by the luxu- 
ries of either bed or board. I have not ſeen worſe 
accommodations ſince I entered Italy, than at the 
inn here. This ſeems ſurpriſing, conſidering the 
great reſort of ſtrangers. If any town in Eng- 
land. were as much frequented, every third or 
fourth houſe would be a neat inn. 


| The Holy Chapel of Loretto, all the world 
knows, was originally a ſmall houſe in Nazareth, 
inhabited by the Virgin Mary, in which ſhe 
was ſaluted by the Angel, and where ſhe bred 
our Saviour. After their deaths it was held in 
great veneration by all believers in Jeſus, and at 


_ 
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5 N length conſecrated into a chapel, and dedicated 


to the Virgin; upon which occaſion St. Luke 
made that identical image, which is ſtill pre- 
ſerved here, and dignified with the name of our 
Lady of Loretto. This ſanQtified edifice was 
allowed to ſojourn in Galilee .as long as that. 
diſtrict was inhabited by Chriſtians but when 
infidels got poſſeſſion of the country, a band of 
angels, to ſave it from pollution, took it in their 
arms, and conveyed it from Nazareth to a caſtle 
in Dalmatia. This fact might have been called 
in queſtion by incredulous people, had it been 
performed in a ſecret manner; but, that it 
might be manifeſt to the moſt ſhort- ſighted 
ſpectator, and evident to all who were not per- 
fectly deaf as well as blind, a blaze of celeſtial 
Echt, and a concert of divine muſic, accompa- 
nied it during the whole journey; beſides, 
when the angels, to reſt themſelves, ſet it down 
in a little wood near the road, all the trees of the 
foreſt bowed their heads to the ground, and 
continued in that reſpectful poſture as long as the 
Sacred Chapel remained among them. But, 
not having been entertained with ſuitable reſpect 
at the caſtle above mentioned, the ſame indefa- 
tigable angels carried it over the ſea, and 
placed it in a field belonging to à noble lady, 
called Lauretta, from whom the Chapel takes 
its name. This field happened unfortunately to 
be frequented at that time by highwaymen and 
* 3 circumſtance with which the 
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Angels undoubtedly were not acquainted when 
they placed it there. After they were better in- 
formed, they removed it to the top of a hill be- 


longing to two brothers, where they imagined 
it would be perfectly ſecure from the dangers of 


robbery or aſſaſſination ; but the two brothers, 
the proprietors ef the ground, being equally 
enamoured of their new viſitor, became jealous 
'of each other, quarrelled, fought, and fell by 
mutual wounds. After this fatal cataſtrophe, 
the angels in waiting finally removed the Holy 
Chapel to the eminence where it now ſtands, 
and has ſtood theſe four hundred years, having 


loſt all reliſh: for travelling. 


To ſilence the captious objections of cavillers, 
and give full ſatisfaction to the candid inquirer, 


a deputation of reſpectable perſons was ſent 


from Loretto to the city of Nazareth, who, 


previous to their ſetting out, took the dimenſions 


of the Holy Houſe with the moſt ſcrupulous 


4 exactneſs. On their arrival at Nazareth, they 


found the citizens ſcarcely recovered "Uh their 


| aſtoniſhment z for it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 


the ſudden diſappearance of a houſe from the 
middle of a town, would naturally occaſion a 
_ conſiderable degree of ſurpriſe, even in the moſt 
philoſophic minds. The landlords had been 
alarmed in a particular manner, and had made 
enquiries, and offered rewards, all over Galilee, 
without having been able to get any ſatisfactory 


account of the fugitive. They felt their intereſt 
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much affected by this incident; for; as houſes 
had never before been Song as moveables, 
their value fell immediately. This indeed 
might be partly owing to certain evil. minded 
perſons, who, taking advantage of the public 
alarm, for ſelfiſh purpoſes, circulated a report, 
that ſeveral other houſes were on the wing, and 
would moſt probably diſappear in a few days. | 
This affair being ſo much the object of attention 
at Nazareth, and the builders of that city declar- 
ing, they would as ſoon build upon quick-ſand 
as on the vacant ſpace which the Chapel had 
left at its departure, the deputies from Loretto 
had no difficulty in diſcovering the foundation 
of that edifice, which they carefully compared 
with the dimenſions they had brought from 
| Loretto, and found that they tallied exactly. 
Of this they made oath at their return; and in 
the mind of every rational perſon, it remains 
no longer a queſtion, whether this is the real 
- houſe which the Virgin Mary inhabited, or not. 
Many of thoſe particulars are narrated with 
ether circumſtances in books which are ſold 
here; but I have been informed of one circum- 
ſtance, which has not hitherto been publiſhed in 
any book, and which, I dare ſwear, you will 
think ought to be made known for the benefit 
of future travellers. This morning, immedi- 
ately before we left the inn, to viſit the Holy 
Chapel, an Italian ſervant, whom the D— of 
H engaged at Venice, took me aſide, and 
told me, in a very ſerious manner, that ſtran- 
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gers were apt ſecretly to > break off little pieces 
of the ſtone belonging to the Santa Caſa, in the 
hopes that ſuch precious relics might bring 
them good fortune; but he earneſtly entreated 
me not to do any ſuch thing : for he knew a 
man at Venice, who had broken off a ſmall cor- 
ner of one of the ſtones, and ſlipt it into his 
breeches pocket unperceived ; but, ſo far from 
bringing him good fortune, it had burnt its way 
cout, like aqua fortis, before he left the Chapel, 

and ſcorched his thighs in ſuch'a miſerable man- 
ner, that he was not able to fit on horſeback for 
a month. IT thanked Giovanni for his obliging 

hint, and aſſured him I ſhould not attempt any 
theft of that nature. - 
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LIT E 3 


Loretto. 


Tur E Sacred Chapel ſands due eaſt hed 


weſt, at the farther end of a large church of 
the moſt durable ſtone of Iſtria, which has been 


built around it. This may be conſidered as the 


external covering, or as a kind of great coat to 


the Caſa Santa, which has a ſmaller coat of 


more precious materials and workmanſhip nearer 


its body. This internal covering, or caſe, is of 
the choiceſt marble, after a plan of San Savino's, 


and ornamented with baſſo relievos, the work- 


manſhip of the beſt ſculptors which Italy could 


furniſh in the reign of Leo the Tenth. The 


ſubject of thoſe baſſo relievos are, the hiſtory 
of the Bleſſed Virgin, and other parts of the 
Bible. The whole caſe is about fifty feet long, 
thirty in breadth, and the ſame in height ; but 
the real houſe itſelf is no more than thirty-two 
feet in length, fourteen in breadth, and at the 


| fides, about eighteen feet in height; the centre 


of the roof is four or five feet higher. The 


walls of this little Holy Chapel are compoſed 
of pieces of a reddiſh ſubſtance, of an oblong 
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ſquare ſhape, laid one upon another, in the 
manner of brick. At firſt ſight, on a ſuperficial 
view, theſe red- coloured oblong ſubſtances ap- 
pear to be nothing elſe than common Italian 
bricks; and which is ſtill more extraordinary, 
on a ſecond and third view, with all poſſible 
attention, they ſtill have the ſame appearance. 
There is not, however, as we were aſſured, - 
ſingle particle of brick in their whole compoſi- 
tion, being entirely of a ſtone, which, though 
it cannot now be found in Paleſtine, was for- 
merly very common, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nazareth. There is a ſmall inter- 
val between the walls of the ancient houſe, and 
the marble caſe. The workmen, at firſt, in- 
tended them to be in contact, from an opinion, 
founded either upon groſs ignorance or infide- 
lity, that the former ſtood in need of ſupport 
from the latter; but the marble either ſtarted 
back of itſelf, from ſuch impious familiarity, 
being conſcious of its unworthineſs; or elſe 
was thruſt back by the coyneſs of the Virgin 
brick, it is not ſaid which. But it has certainly 
kept at a proper diſtance ever ſince. While we 
examined the baſſo relievos of the marble caſe, 
we were not a little incommoded by the num- 
bers of pilgrims who were conſtantly crawling 
around it on their knees, kiſſing the ground, 
and ſaying their prayers with great fervour. 
As they crept along, they diſcovered ſome de- 
gree of eagerneſs to be neareſt the wall; not, I 
am perſuaded, with a view of ſaving therr own 
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75 labour, by contracting the circumference of 

their circuit; but from an idea that the evolu- 

tions they were performing, would be the more 

beneficial to their ſouls, the nearer they were 

to the Sacred Houſe. This exerciſe is conti- 

nued in proportion to the zeal and . of 
the patient. 


Above the 4255 there is an W pee ; by 
which it appears, that any perſon who enters 
with arms is, ipſo facto, excommunicated. 


INGREDIENTES CUM ARMIS SUNT 
| EXCOMMUNICATI. _ 


There are alſo the ſevereſt denunciations a= 
gainſt thoſe who carry away the ſmalleſt parti- 
cle of the ſtone and mortar belonging to this 
Chapel. The adventure of the burnt breeches, 
and others of a ſimilar nature, which are induſ- 
triouſly circulated, have contributed as much as 
any denunciation, to prevent ſuch attempts. 
Had it not been for the impreſſions they make, 
ſo great was the eagerneſs of the multitude to be 
poſſeſſed of any portion of this little edifice, 
that the whole was in danger of being carried 
away; not by angels, but piecemeal in the pock- 


*ts of the pilgrims. - 


'The Holy Houſe is divided, within, into two 
unequal portions, by a kind of grate-work of 
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Kidd The diviſion towards the weſt is about 
three-fourths of the whole; that to the eaſt is 


called the Sanctuary. In the larger diviſion, 


which may be conſidered as the main body of 
the houſe, the walls are left bare, to ſhew the 
true original fabric of Nazareth ſtone. Theſe 
ſtones, which bear ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to 
bricks, are looſe in many places. I took notice of 
this to a pilgrim, who entered with us; he ſmiled, 
ſaying, Che la non habbia paura, Padron mio, 
c queſti muri ſono piu ſolidi degli Appenini.“ 
« Be not afraid, my good Sir, theſe walls are 
«© more firm than the Apennines.” At the 
lower, or weſtern wall, there is a window, the 
ſame through which the angel Gabriel entered 
at the Annunciation. The architraves of this 
window are covered with ſilver. There are a 
great number of golden and ſilver lamps in this 
Chapel; I did not count them, but I was told 
there were above ſixty ; one of them is a preſent 
from the republic of Venice it is of gold, and 
weighs thirty-ſeven pounds: ſome of the filver 
lamps weigh from one hundred and twenty, to 
one hundred and thirty pounds. At the upper 
end of the largeſt room is an altar, but ſo low, 
that from it you may ſee the famous image 
which ſtands over the chimney, in the ſmall 
room, or Sanctuary. Golden and filver angels, 
of conſiderable fize, kneel around her, ſome 
offering hearts of gold, enriched with dia- 
monds, and one an infant of pure gold. The 
wall of the Sanctuary is plated with filver, and 
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adorned with crucifixes, precious ſtones, and 


votive gifts of various kinds. The figure of the 


Virgin herſelf by no means correſponds with 


the fine furniture of her houſe : ſhe is a little 
woman, about four feet in height, with the 

features and complexion of a negro. Of all 
the ſculptors that ever exiſted, aſſuredly St: 
Luke, by whom this figure is ſaid to have been 


made, is the leaſt of a flatterer; and nothing 
can be a ſtronger proof of the bleſſed Virgin's 


| contempt for external beauty, than her being 


| ſatisfied with this repreſentation of her; eſpe- _ 
cially if, as I am inclined to believe, her face and 


perſon really reſembled thoſe beautiful ideas of 


her, conveyed by the pencils of Raphael, Cor- 


regio, and Guido. The figure of the infant 
Jeſus, by St. Luke, is of a piece with that of 


the Virgin: he holds a large golden globe in 
one hand, and the other is extended, in the 


act of bleſſing. Both figures have crowns | 
on their heads, enriched with diamonds : theſe 


were preſents from Ann of. Auſtria, Queen of 
France. Both arms of the Virgin are incloſed 


within her robes, and no part but her face is to 


be ſeen ; her dreſs is moſt magnificent, but in a 
_ wretched bad taſte : this is not ſurpriſing, for 
ſhe has no female attendant. ' She has particular 

clothes for the different feaſts held in honour of 

her, and, which is not quite ſo decent, is always 
dreſſed and undreſſed by the prieſts belonging 


to the Chapel; her robes are ornamented with 
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all kinds of precious ſtones, down t to the hem of 
her 2 828 c 


There is a ſmall place behind the Sanftuary, | 


into which we were alſo admitted. This is a 
favour ſeldom refuſed to ſtrangers'of a decent 


appearance. In this they ſhew the chimney, 


and ſome other furniture, which, they pretend, 
belonged to the Virgin when ſhe lived at Naza- 


reth; particularly a little earthen porringer, out 


of which the infant uſed to eat. The pilgrims 


bring roſaries, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei * 


which the obliging prieſt ſhakes for half a mi- 

nute in this diſh; after which, it is believed, 

they acquire the virtue of curing various diſ- 

eaſes, and prove an excellent preventative of all 

temptations of Satan. The gown which the 

image had on when the chapel arrived from Na- 
zareth, is of red camblet, and — hc tale in 
2 glaſs ſhrine. 


Above an hundred maſſes are daily ſaid in this 
Chapel, and in the church in which it ſtands. 
The muſic we heard in the Chapel was re- 
markably fine. A certain number of the chap- 
Jains are eunuchs, who perform the double duty 
of ſinging the offices in the choir, and ſaying 
maſſes at the altar. The canonical law, which 
excludes perſons in their fituation from the 


prieſthood, is eluded by a very extraordinary 


_ expedient, which I ſhall leave you to gueſs, 
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The jewels and riches to be ſeen at any 7 one 
time in the Holy Chapel, are of ' ſmall value 
in compariſon of thoſe in the treaſury, which is 
a large room adjoining the veſtry of the great 
church. In the preſſes of this room are kept 


thoſe preſents which royal, noble, and rich bi- 


gots of all ranks have, by oppreſſing their ſubjects, 


and injuring their families, ſent to this place. 
'To enumerate every particular, would fill vo- 
lumes. They conſiſt of various utenſils, and 
other things in ſilver and gold; as lamps, can- 


_ dlefticks, goblets, crowns, and crucifixes: lambs, 


eagles, ſaints, apoſtles, angels, virgins, and in- 


fants: then there are cameos, pearls, gems, 
and precious ſtones of all kinds, and in great 


numbers. What is valued above all the other 
jewels is, the miraculous pearl, wherein they 


aſſert, that N ature has given a faithful delinea- 


tion of the Virgin, fitting on a cloud, with the 
infant Jeſus in her arms. I noel acknowledge, 
that I did ſee ſomething like a woman. with a 
child in her arms ; but whether Nature intend- 
ed this as a portrait of the Virgin Mary, or not, 
I will not take upon me to ſay; yet I will can- 


didly confeſs (though, perhaps, ſome of my 


friends in the north, may think it is ſaying too 
much in ſupport of the Popifh opinion) that the 
figure in this pearl bore as great a likeneſs to 


| ſome pictures I have ſeen of the Virgin, as to 


any temale of my 6 | 
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There was not room in the preſſes of the 
treaſury, to hold all the ſilver pieces which have 
been preſented to the Virgin. Several other 

- Prefles in the veſtry, they told us, were com- 
| pletely full, and they made an offer to ſhew 
them; but our curioſity was _— ſatiated. 


It is faid, that thoſe pieces are occaſionally 
melted down, by his Holineſs, for the uſe of the 
State; and alſo, that the moſt precious of the 
jewels are picked out, and ſold for the ſame pur- 
poſe, falſe ſtones being ſubſtituted in their room. 
This is an affair entirely between the Virgin and 
the Pope: if ſhe does not, I know no other per- 
ſon who has a right to complain. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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